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HiGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD 


The Works of Sir ‘Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., 
Royal Gold Medallist 


BY H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL [F.]. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 21 June 1926.] 


T was the fashion some years ago to base all 
discussion of English architecture upon the 
premise that English architecture was dead. 
‘The date of its death was variously reckoned ; it 
had last been seen alive in the time of the Georges 
and was presumed to have passed painlessly away 
some time between the Peace with France and the 
Great Exhibition ; so that Pugin might dance on its 
grave and Ruskin exhume it to give his disciples 
a lesson in anatomy. Since which it had been pre- 
served in spirits for the use of students. 
This is really no rhetorical exaggeration. 
where you will in the writings on esthetic of the 
last generation, and you will never long escape an 
obituary notice of architecture. At this date or at 
that date the spirit left the body, thenceforward 
nothing could be expected beyond ingenious gal- 
vanisations of the corpse, cosmetic rejuvenations of 


Read 


its face. 
While all this was being said Norman Shaw was 
building New Scotland Yard and Bentley was plan- 


ning Westminster Cathedral. Either they had not 
been told that architecture was dead or they refused 
to believe it. Sir Thomas Jackson also was busy 
building, joining to his works a faith in the welfare 
of English architecture that he never shrank from 
proclaiming. ‘ To the freedom from the bonds of 
strict professionalism,” he said once, “ the British 
School of Architecture is indebted for that proud 
position which it holds among the schools of 
Western Art.” 

The occasion on which these words were spoken 
gave them, perhaps, a double edge. ‘They form part 
of his reply to the congratulations paid him by the 
President of this Institute on his reception of the 
Royal Gold Medal. Sir ‘Thomas’s lifelong opposi- 
tion to the campaign for Registration carried on 
by this Institute made his nomination for the Gold 
Medal an event unexpected by many, and most 
honourable to all concerned. In receiving the dis- 
tinction he may well have wished to record his 
unabated distrust of the ‘ professionalism ’’ for 
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which in his opinion the Institute had too often 
stood, but disregarding the friendly malice of the 
phrase we may find in its sense the expression of a 
heartfelt creed. Sir Thomas was an individualist, 
and dreaded alike the rules of guilds and the 
dogmas of academies. To him, true child of his 
century, the first necessity of art was absolute 
liberty. 

In the present market, no Victorian 
liberty is depreciated, and the few traditions the 
Victorians did not sever are at a premium. We 
cannot understand why when Adam had perfected 
orderly planning the Puginists must innovate with 
disorderly planning: why when Cocke rell had 
brought to England the independent doctrine of 
the French rationalists Ruskin must force archi- 
tecture to become the unquestioning handmaid of 
Protestant morals : why when at last secular Gothic 
was systematised by Waterhouse and Street it was 
necessary to turn from it and woo Queen Anne with 
bric-a-brac. We cannot understand these reactions 
because the memory of the actions that produced 
them has faded away. We have been born to free- 
dom and find it cheap and unsatisfying, we see it 
against no background of a broken tyranny ; 
it rather as a heritage of outlawry, as the curse 
of the wandering Jew. We feel that we need not a 
Rousseau but a Mussolini. 

It is, therefore, very necessary before examining 
the work of the generation to which Sir ‘Thomas 
Jackson belonged to consider the influences amid 
which that work was conceived and executed. Sir 
Thomas was a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott and this 
fact alone is of typical significance. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had once been chief assistant to Roberts, who 
was Smirke’s pupil and the designer of Fishmongers 
Hall, and this fact is significant also. I think that 
Sir Thomas was often in revolt against the theories 
of Scott and I am sure that Scott was always in 
revolt against the theories of Roberts whenever 
which was probably seldom—he remembered them. 

If we allow Roberts to represent the neo-Classic 
architects, of which he was one of the last to survive : 
if we acknowledge, as we must, that Scott was the 
most generally representative architect of the 
Gothic Revival : and if we claim, as I believe we 
can, that Sir Thomas Jackson was one of the most 
skilful exponents of the Revival of Renaissance to 
which that of Gothic gave way ; we can regard the 
working life of the three men as not only syn- 
chronising with but typifying the tendencies of 
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English architecture during the last century. Let 
look for a moment at the standpoint represented | 
each. 

The architectural system of the eighteenth ce: 
tury was framed to extract from middling capaci 
the highest achievement possible to it. ‘To this e: 
it sacrificed any talent bad or good that was notal 
egregious. ‘The five orders and their combination 
were all that the average head could carry and 
therefore all that any head should be allowed + 
contain. Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Archer, and Adar 
all had heads that contained a good deal else, they 
were consequently exposed by the best judges as 
licentious and temerarious. ‘Their example was 
dangerous ; unsuccessful imitation of their pecu 
liarities would do more harm than those pecu 
liarities could ever do good, therefore for the com 
mon weal they must be suppressed. 

The Gothic Revival replaced this tyranny by 
another—by that of Rickman’s classification and ot 
the laws of Ecclesiology. “‘ Church architecture,” 
writes the editor of The Ecclesiologist in 1854, “* is 
no longer tentative. It approaches to something ot 
the completeness of an exact science. It is admitted 
to be a subject not so much of taste as of facts.”’ Ot 
facts such as the symbolical impropriety ot 
western triplet windows, the necessity for en- 
caustic tiles, the obligation that no moulding, no 
ornament should be too “ early’ or too ‘“ late ” 
for the forms with which it was combined. Of facts 
that were combined by Sir Gilbert Scott into one 
of the least uncertain systems of money-making 
that man has ever devised. Of facts that drove 
many of Sir Gilbert’s pupils, and many of Street’s 
pupils (great artist though Street was) into almost 
passionate rebellion. 

This rebellion took the form of a revival of the 
two styles most abhorred by Ecclesiologists ; late 
Gothic—pronounced by them to be corrupt—and 
Renaissance—christened by them ‘ the Debased 
Style.” ‘To the leaders of the rebellion, Philip 
Webb and Norman Shaw, it brought emancipa- 
tion from strict stvlism—their method was eclectic ; 
to the rest it brought a change from styles become 
law-bound to others of which the law-givers were 
not yet established. ‘Though still confined in th 
prison of the past, they had broken into forbidden 
chambers, exploring which they felt themselves 
free. 

Art movements are called by strange names, and 
never did name misfit movement more oddly than 
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‘Queen Anne” the rebellion of which I have been 
speaking. But ‘* Queen Anne ” it was called, and 
it was as an apostle of a particular kind of ‘‘ Queen 
\nne”’ that Sir Thomas Jackson first became 
known and respected by the public. In the year 
1876 the foundation stone was laid at Oxford of 
‘‘the Schools,” a building in which Sir ‘Thomas 
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significant: Queen Anne then was the chosen 
patron of the party of youth, the protector of the 
rebel from Gothic, the Faerie Queene of the new 
Renaissance. 

In so far as this movement was a renaissance 
of the Renaissance it is as indigestible by most of 


us as twice cooked meat. If Ernest George, 
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PIANOFORTE DESIGNED BY SIR THOMAS G. JACKSON FOR Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY 


inaugurated the reproduction of Renaissance 
peculiarities that was to be the preponderant 
element in the style of nearly all the secular build- 
ings he was afterwards to design. That the 
facades of the Schools, so exactly describable as 
** Oxford Jacobean,” have as little to do with Queen 
Anne as have Bodley and Garner’s slightly earlier 
School Board offices in London will be apparent 
to every one nowadays. That both were described 
as *‘ Queen Anne ”’ in their time is, nevertheless, 


Thomas Collcutt, George Devey, and Sir Thomas 
Jackson’s other like-minded contemporaries had 
achieved nothing save the elaborate reproduction 
of immature architectural detail that was one of 
their activities, if they had innovated in no way 
save that of deliberately contriving accidental- 
looking compositions, there would be little to 
recommend their work to the present generation 
for study. I think, however, that these men, 
strange though some of their methods may seem to 
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us, were true architects, masters from whom we 
can learn a good deal. Forget the haphazard 
planning they generally practised, forget the no 
longer admired confusion of their elevations, 
forget the terra-cotta they loved, forget the crowded 
ornament of their room decoration, and you will 
find plenty to respect in the individuality, the 
abundance and the unassuming intimacy of their 
conceptions ; in the modest easy opportunism that, 
if it has been the bane of our monumental archi- 
tecture, has obtained for our house-building a 
supremacy in Europe that is still unchallenged. 

In Sir Thomas Jackson’s design you will find, 
beside these qualities, a careful refinement upon 
the Renaissance models that were the source of his 
inspiration. Unlike Ernest George, he could not 
tolerate the coarseness of Low German motifs; 
unlike Devey, he never mimicked those motifs in 
their Elizabethan form. The small orders that he 
applied lavishly to his facades, though typically 
Renaissance in their arbitrary placing, are invari- 
ably graceful and pure in themselves. The 
sculptured foliage in which he delighted is free 
from the clumsiness that disfigures so much of that 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
He was, as it was right that a nineteenth century 
architect should be, sophisticated and urbane 
where the English Renaissance pioneers were 
ignorant and rustic. His details are those of an 
artist who knew his Bramante and his Philibert 
de l’Orme. 

Indeed, as a designer of ornament in the Renais- 
sance and in the late Gothic style Sir Thomas 
Jackson displayed exceptional accomplishment. I 
think that of all the honours which were showered 
upon him during his prosperous career none was 
more appropriate than his election as master of the 
Art Workers’ Guild. To a seeker after perfection 
in art a snuff box may be a greater thing than the 
palace of its royal owner, and it is with no fear of 
ridicule that I confess that of all Sir ‘Thomas’s 
varied works the one that has pleased me most 
has been the pianoforte he designed for Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. A pianoforte case is a difficult 
thing to shape well and to decorate, and the demand 
for a beautiful pianoforte is an opportunity in 
which the greatest artist and the greatest craftsman 
should rejoice. Mr. Riley’s Broadwood seems to 
me almost perfect in appearance, and its appear- 
ance is essentially the outcome of its nature and 
Generally when an artist is called in to 


use. 
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improve the design of an object hitherto shaped by 
its manufacturer unaided, his first operation is to 
alter its traditional form into something extremely 
inconvenient. I can recall two pianofortes de- 
signed by eminent architects one of which aspired 
to be a gate-legged table and the other of which 
looked like a cistern supported on a bier. The 
outline of the beautiful instrument designed by Sir 
Thomas will be seen to be very little different from 
the outline of the pianoforte of tradition, a tradition 
that if not enlightened by art has at any rate been 
formed by practical experience. But this tradi- 
tional outline has been infused with an elegance 
which fits it to embrace the lovely ornament spread 
in such profusion over the body. As is proper, the 
inside, being nearer to the music, is more splendid 
than the outside ; outside the pattern is of sober 
coloured marqueterie, inside of gold gesso on 
scarlet paint. 

Flat patterning of this kind was so dear to Sir 
Thomas that he was not content to apply it to 
furniture only, but tried once or twice to make it 
an ingredient of the actual architecture of his 
buildings. The Town Hall of Tipperary was 
designed to display on its exterior sgraffito decora- 
tions of a scale equal to that of the wall paintings 
to be found on some German houses. I have not 
seen this building but should judge from drawings 
that the experiment tried in it was successful. 
Sgrafhito appears again inside his churches, notably 
at Hornblotton, and is combined with other rich 
adornments in the chapel of Giggleswick School. 
Of these buildings I shall have something to say 
later on. 

The richest decoration that I know in any work 
of Sir Thomas’s is that of the interior of the chapel 
designed by him for Hertford College, Oxford. Here 
there is no coloured patterning, but a prodigious 
amount of carving in stone and wood. I believe 
that this wonderfully elaborate little building was 
one of its architect’s own favourite productions, 
and it certainly shows that he did not spare any 
pains to profit by an opportunity such as is rare 
in modern times. ‘To combine so many small 
details into a whole that is suave and harmonious 
will be allowed to be a tour de force of technique, 
and the grace of the details themselves is unfailing 
throughout the work. 

The same grace is recognisable in nearly all the 
Renaissance motifs with which Sir Thomas varied 
and enlivened the streets and quadrangles of 
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Oxford. The external newel-staircase and the 
covered bridge at Hertford College are well-known 
examples of his skill in the adornment of awkward 
necessities. ‘The President’s House at ‘Trinity 
College has a facade of a picturesqueness that 
would have delighted an Elizabethan, but of a 
refinement no Elizabethan could reach. 

Whether this large amount of decorative archi- 
tecture imitating that of a period itself well repre- 
sented by authentic monuments was a wise gift to 
Oxford is a debatable question. On the one side 
it may be said that the least discordant modern 
neighbours to old and venerable buildings will 
be those clad in the clothes of their ancestors, 
that the nineteenth century had no sufficient style 
of its own to be worth impressing upon an ancient 
city, and that in Oxford the persistence of pure 
Gothic forms as late as in Jacobean days makes 
a justifying precedent for the re-use of a super- 
seded style. On the other side it may be said 
that the historical value of the hybrid buildings 
characteristic of Oxford—the evidence they give 
of the clash of the Renaissance with the peculiar 
conservatism of the place, is obscured by the 
confusion of them with buildings in which similar 
effects spring from no cause save the will of the 
designer ; that such buildings as the ‘Taylorian 
and Keble College show in different ways that 
the nineteenth century did actually have consistent 
methods of its own; and that the Jacobean Gothic 
of Oxford was a survival rather than a revival, too 
accidental to have any value as a precedent. 

One of the best lessons the study of architectural 
history can teach us is to be wary of condemning 
any sort of thing, and to reserve our reprobation 
for things not good of their sort. Even if we 
went so far as to maintain that Sir Thomas worked 
on the wrong lines whenever he imitated ‘Thomas 
Holt, his Jacobean forerunner at Oxford, we should 
have said little in his disparagement. Many of 
the best-loved buildings in the world were designed 
on the wrong lines, the teacher of architecture 
is daily confronted by the paradox that such monu- 
ments as St. Paul’s Cathedral or the church of the 
Madeleine in Paris or the Pennsylvania station 
in New York are great popular successes which set 
the worst possible example to the student. ‘The 
secret of these buildings is that Wren, that Vignon, 
that McKim, Mead and White, did what they set 
out to do, and that what they set out to do was 
difficult. You may tell people till you are blue in 
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the face that it is imprudent and unnecessary | 

cook an omelette while standing over Niagara o: 
a tightrope, you are bound to use every power yo 

possess to persuade those with no vocation for 
tightrope walking to cook their omelettes in thei: 
kitchens, but you cannot prevent the public from 
applauding a Blondin. 

Let us therefore avoid any debate as to whether 
or not Sir Thomas Jackson’s imitation Renaissanc: 
was good for Oxford, by agreeing that it has ob- 
tained and still deserves very great praise for its 
skilfulness and elegance. Not only in Oxford is 
it to be found: there is a group of his buildings in 
the Oxford manner at Cambridge and a picturesque 
speech room of the same kind at Rugby. Like 
other transitional styles, that of the Renaissance 
is a difficult one to fit with its proper standard of 
criticism in larger matters than those of detail. 
With logical planning and studied composition, 
Renaissance would cease to be Renaissance and 
acquire the full flavour of neo-Classic. ‘To 
Hawksmoor’s majestic front of Queen’s College at 
Oxford Sir Thomas Jackson opposed, across the 
street, the front of the Schools, in which he so 
cleverly recreated the childhood of the virile but 
saddened style over the way. ‘The planning of the 
Schools is artless in the extreme, the composition 
deliberately naif and quaint. Obviously the 
standard of the Age of Reason cannot apply to 
the Age of Recovered Innocence ; what in Hawks- 
moor would be depravity in Sir Thomas would be 
deliberate insouciance. 

It is therefore unnecessary to speak in connection 
with Sir Thomas’s buildings of what we are accus- 
tomed now to regard as the larger architectural 
qualities. Regular planning, unity of design, studied 
composition, are obtained in few if any of them, 
and obviously have not been sought after. In place 
of these we find a collection, often very picturesque, 
of motifs of considerable decorative merit. As we 
look at these motifs in succession, we observe 
through their great variety a strong family likeness ; 
and this connecting characteristic I take to be the 
expression of the individuality of their author. 

At the beginning of this lecture I spoke of Sir 
‘Thomas as an apostle of Liberty. I have since sug- 
gested that he was unduly bound to the past. There 
is no essential inconsistency in these statements one 
with the other, since his bondage was of his own 
choosing. Within his self-set limits he always 
worked with freedom, extracting from old ingre- 
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dients a personal and distinct flavour. This flavour 
is easy to recognise but hard to define : among the 
details which contribute to it are broad gables, 
turrets with roofs of curved outline, very promi- 
nent chimneys, and plain wooden-sashed dormers 
contrasting strongly with the stone-mullioned and 
leaded windows in the wall surface beneath them. 
It is not by any of these things, however, that his 
work will declare its authorship to those sensitive 
to architectural physiognomy, but by qualities too 
subtle for analysis, by a certain amiability of mien, 
a certain conscious discretion, a certain gentle selt- 
assurance. 

These qualities are even more apparent in Sir 
‘Thomas’s Gothic designs, to which I now turn with, 
I confess, a feeling that I am entering upon the 
pleasantest part of my critical task. The front of 
Brasenose College, which I shall put first among the 
examples I shall take, seems to me a design for 
which the reasonable nature of its components has 
secured high qualities unobtainable with less pure 
material. Here are rhythm, simplicity and graceful 
proportion, combined with detail of much appro- 
priateness and delicacy. The pretty oriels, it is true, 
have been bought at a heavy price of convenience 
since they force the ground floor windows to get 
out of the way into the most unnatural positions in 
the rooms inside. ‘This, however, the eye sees little 
of from without, so that only the inhabitants’ 
hearts need grieve. ‘The gateway in this facade 
seems to me particularly charming and the tower 
surmounting it well proportioned and suitable to its 
place. Seen in conjunction with the well-known 
spire of St. Mary’s Church (the pinnacles of which 
after being incessantly tinkered by restoring archi- 
tects were brought to their present satisfactory con- 
tour by Sir Thomas himself), the level rise and fall 
of the Brasenose gables makes perhaps one of the 
most agreeable pictures that Oxford can show. 

By adopting a similar Gothic manner in adding to 
the Schools that he had built in Renaissance, Sir 
Thomas set a problem to psychologists, and a trap 
for archeologists in the future. At Brighton College 
there is an unfinished range of buildings of his in 
which this Gothic manner has just sipped from the 
Renaissance fount and developed the terra-cotta 
quoins and window dressings of Sutton Place. ‘The 
admixture of terra-cotta with flint work in this 
building does not seem well-advised. In the house 
on the Kensington road, for Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
brick and terra-cotta led Sir Thomas further toward 
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the Flemish Gothic style practised by Sir Ernest 
George than in any other case that I can recall. I 
have praised theexquisite pianoforte which this house 
once contained, and there was and perhaps still is 
much other decoration of great beauty within its 
walls. Londoners are familiar with its exterior, and 
many a passer-by must have been amused by the 
little oriel on the return front with its roof formed 
of a crown of dolphins. 

Sir Ernest George himself once said of Sir 
Thomas Jackson that in all his work, whatever its 
superficial style, there was much of Gothic. I think 
this observation was true. Certainly wherever Sir 
Thomas expressed his ideas in a Gothic language 
there can be observed a harmony between matter 
and manner that often is missing in his works of 
other kinds. His churches are not the buildings 
of his most familiar to the public, but the best of 
them are among his very best achievements. Even 
when their proportions and mass seem a little 
uncertain, much of their detail is sure to be delight- 
ful. From one particular aspect they seem to me 
to have real importance in the history of nineteenth 
century architecture ; they are among the earliest 
churches of the full Gothic Revival in which the 
Gothic Revival was not treated au grand sérieux. 
Rickman’s Gothic Revival was the taming of a wild 
and superstitious architecture to fit it for the service 
of evangelical religion. Pugin’s Gothic Revival 
was an attempted escape from reality, a flight from 
the age that found him a fanatic to a dream-come- 
true in which Christian art was rewarded by God 
and honoured by man. Butterfield’s Gothic Revival 
was a mission, a gospel of Gothic mortification 
preached to those who found sinful ease in the 
esthetic doctrines of the Great Exhibition. Scott’s 
Gothic Revival was a reconciliation of piety and 
five-per-cent. blessed by bishops and promoted by 
deans. Sir Thomas Jackson’s Gothic Revival was 
the procedure of a competent and scholarly archi- 
tect, who on appropriate occasions recreated and 
varied without prejudice the forms of an architec- 
ture which he knew and loved well. 

The earliest church of his which I have seen is 
that at Hornblotton in Somerset, a charming little 
building ill-placed in the grounds of its parsonage 
far from the hamlet it is intended to serve. With its 
broad roof and timber belfry it is rather of Surrey 
than of Somerset type, a fact which combines with 
its unfortunate situation to give it a slightly un- 
natural air not justified by its reasonable and 
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unaffected design. Its architectural details are not 
fully characteristic of its author, retaining as they 
do much of the “early” character which Sir 
Thomas must have brought with him from Scott’s 
office. Internally the walls are covered with 
sgraffto decoration, chiefly floral, the effect of 
which is excellent on the whole. The use of the 
sgraffito process for church decoration must have 
been almost unprecedented in England in the year 
1872. 

Near Hornblotton Church is the little church of 
Lottisham, which I have little hesitation in attri- 
buting to the same hand, though I have not external 
evidence as to its authorship. Lottisham Church is 
pleasing and unpretending, and shows that by 
1876, the date of its building, all traces of the 
influence of Scott had disappeared from Sir 
Thomas’s characteristic style. It also shows little 
more affinity than the Hornblotton church with 
local Gothic tradition, and this is significant. It 
is certainly a fact that up to the nineteenth century 
the building methods of different localities varied 
not only so far as was dictated by the materials 
available but also in accordance with the habits 
and preferences of the local workmen. Upon this 
has been constructed a canon that the metropolitan 
architect of to-day shall cultivate with care the 
architectural dialect of whatever county he may be 
summoned upon to work in. Seeing that the 
localism of ancient architecture was accidental and 
unconscious, that it was invariably broken in upon 
when (as rarely happened, be it granted) an archi- 
tect was called from a distance, and that nowadays 
the architect with a practice confined within his 
county is a rarity, it is reasonable to condemn the 
modern insistence on the revival of local building 
traditions as unreasoanble and falsely sentimental. 
I do not know whether Sir ‘Thomas would so have 
condemned it or whether he regarded the matter 
with indifference ; it is apparent, however, that he 
never greatly concerned himself when making a 
design with the regional architectural peculiarities 
of the place for which it was destined. His close 
adherence in Oxford to the Oxford manner was 
plainly only the result of his predilections 
he took that manner to Cambridge and elsewhere 
when he was employed to design buildings for 
which he considered it inherently suitable. 

I have no record of any complete church de- 
signed by Sir ‘Thomas before that of Hornblotton, 
though I believe that in 1866 he did work that 
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amounted almost to rebuilding at Dursley Churc! 
in Gloucestershire. Immediately after Hornblotto 

in 1873 he designed the church at East Stratton in 
Hampshire, which I have had no opportunity « 

visiting. St. John the Baptist’s at Wimbledon 
was begun in 1875, and is a building of greater siz: 
than these others. It is completely mature in 
design, and so characteristic as to call for a few 
words of description. ‘The plan is made up of a 
nave with a north aisle nearly as broad as itself, th 
one ending in the chancel, the other in a chapel 
and organ chamber. Both nave and aisle have 
gable roofs springing at the same height from the 
ground, there is therefore no clerestory. ‘There is 
a north porch, large and high, with a parclose above 
it. ‘The tower, which was to have been broad and 
square, has never been built. <A great peculiarity 
in the design is the immense buttresses which sus- 
tain the south wall of the nave and the west wall of 
both the nave and the aisle. ‘The ground on which 
the church is built falls towards the west and south, 
but not sufficiently to give any appearance of 
necessity for the bulk of those supports, which are 
obviously primarily intended to be dramatic, and 
in a measure succeed in being so. Between nave 
and aisle is a handsome arcade, its pillars of stone, 
its moulded arches of beautifully executed brick- 
work. ‘The church throughout is of red brick with 
stone dressings, and the tracery of the windows is 
elaborate. The chancel is practically a continuation 
of the nave, broad and open, with its walls round 
the altar decorated with the Ten Commandments 
written well and large in sgrafito. Everywhere are 
charming details—the marble mosaic floor of the 
chancel, the somewhat irrelevant Renaissance 
pulpit of marble carved and inlaid, the rich stone 
sedilia, the fantastic ironwork on the doors. ‘The 
church is well lighted ; the windows are set high, 
and suffer perhaps from being too small and too 
numerous. ‘The impression which the interior of 
this church makes upon the mind is one of gentle- 
ness and grace, the exterior one of simplicity. 
Complete harmony cannot be claimed for the 
design, since the strong contrast between the west 
and south fronts cut up into narrow vertical strips 
by the buttresses of which I have spoken, and the 
east and north fronts where the expression is hori- 
zontal, is not counterweighed by any unifying simi- 
larity connecting the opposing notions. ‘The 
tower, had it been built, would, by combining in 
itself vertical and horizontal accentuation, have 
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reconciled in great measure the contradictory 
elements in the rest of the building. Without this 
tower, indeed, St. John the Baptist’s is badly 
handicapped, but even so it is extremely inter- 
esting and should be seen by all those who wish to 
appreciate justly the work of its designer. In the 
admirable church at New Annesley, in Notting- 
hamshire, which Sir ‘Thomas was building con- 
temporaneously with this at Wimbledon, a very 
successful contrast between vertical and horizontal 
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ment has been expended. Curdidge has perhaps the 
better contour, the silhouette of the tower being 
unusually pleasing. Both are about twelve years 
younger than the Wimbledon church. I have never 
seen the church Sir ‘Thomas designed at Narberth in 
Pembrokeshire in 1881, nor that that he designed for 
Norfolk Island. In more recent years he was res- 
ponsible for a mission church at Upper Hellesdon 
in Norfolk (1903), for St. Augustine’s at Alder- 
shot (1907), for the cheap church of St. Luke at 
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elements has been achieved by the introduction of 
tall narrow chancel windows bound to the broad 
design of the rest by the dominant ridge line of the 
roof. 

The churches at Curdidge and at Northington in 
Hampshire are smaller than St. John Baptist’s at 
Wimbledon, the former consisting only of nave, 
chancel and western tower. ‘The material of both is 
flint, with some elaborate inlay of stone. Northing- 
ton Church is the richer, with an apse and a belfry 
storey to the tower on which a great deal of orna- 





Wimbledon (1909), and for achurch still, I believe, 
far from complete at Eastrop in Hampshire (1912). 

[ mention these, since I believe that they complete 
the list of new churches due to Sir Thomas, if the 
works at Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire 
and Old Malden in Surrey are regarded not as re- 
buildings but as extensive “ restorations.”’ In other 
parts of this paper I have made no attempt at a 
catalogue, making an exception here only in the 
belief that Sir Thomas’s activities as a designer of 
new churches are not realised by many. Beside 
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churches Sir Thomas designed three college more successful as a whole, calls for very particula: 
chapels of which that at Hertford College has remark indeed. It was built at the cost of a bene- 
already been referred to. ‘The chapel at Radley factor who left his architect an entirely free hand 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL CHAPEL: INTERIOR 


appears to me one of the least successful of his save for the condition that the chapel must have a 
creations : it is a broad, lowish brick building with dome. I do not know whether it was the school 
rather elaborate stone dressings and carefully de- authorities or Sir Thomas that decided that the 
signed woodwork,and calls for no particular remark. style should be Gothic; if the choice was Sir 
The chapel at Giggleswick School, if not very much Thomas’s it shows great courage and perhaps an 
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unconscious echo of his old master Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s lifelong ambition to build a Gothic dome. 
The building as realised consists of a Greek cross, 
to which are appended a nave, aisles, and ante- 
chapel. The arms of the cross are roofed by semi- 
circular barrel-vaults between which spring pen- 
dentives supporting the drum and the dome 
above it. The nave is roofed with a plaster barrel 
vault concentric with that of the western arm, of 
which it is virtually a continuation. This plaster 
vault is crossed by wooden tie beams, kingposts 
and struts. The aisles and antechapel are low, with 
open timber roofs, the west window of the nave 
and those of the clerestory being tall and important. 
The arches in the design are sometimes semi-cir- 
cular, sometimes two-centred pointed, and some- 
times four-centred pointed. Externally the roofs 
generally are of the broken or curb form familiar as 
that of the Great Hall at Hampton Court. ‘The 
dome is surmounted by a small cupola; and the re- 
entering angles of the cross are filled by cupolas 
surmounting turrets. The scale of the whole is not 
great. 

The outline of this remarkable building on its 
rugged site is extremely impressive and much of 
its ornament is delightful. As a work of architecture 
it bewilders the onlooker, containing as it does a 
little bit of almost everything. For a monument of 
the kind a uniformlyincombustible roof would seem 
to be called for, yet here, while there is a dome of 
terra-cotta blocks and four lengths of stone barrel 
vault, there is also a long stretch of plaster ceiling, 
and aisle roofs of unprotected timber. The walls 
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are built of eight different kinds of stone, the dome 
is roofed with copper, the principal roofs with cast 
lead, and the lean-tos with green slates. In the 
decoration there is the same impartiality as to 
process ; the barrel vaults, for example, decorated 
in sgraffito, adjoin mosaic pendentives which are 
divided from the mosaic dome by a drum of 
masonry banded in colour. Most of these decora- 
tions are beautiful in themselves, as also are the 
cedar furniture and the uniform stained glass by 
Messrs. Burlison and Grylls. 

This is the last building of Sir Thomas’s which 
I shall describe—since restoration works, adequately 
enumerated in his biographical notices, are not pos- 
sible subjects for criticism at a distance. I also shall 
do no more than refer to the tower he designed for 
Zara Cathedral in Dalmatia. His learned writings 
and his delightful personality are also subjects 
that the title of my lecture does not allow me to 
touch upon. I do not pretend to have given in an 
hour an adequate account of the works of Sir 
Thomas Jackson, nor have I aimed at any sort of 
completeness. I have merely attempted to put 
before you representative examples of his design, 
with such accompanying remarks as might be of 
assistance in the understanding of them. From these 
examples you will have seen his great power and 
versatility in the design of ornament, and I venture 
to think that as a decorator of exceptional skill 
and discrimination his name will long be honoured 
by those who are not too much occupied in produc- 
ing the architecture of the future to turn their eyes 
occasionally back upon the architecture of the past. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT (MR. E. GUY DAWBER, F.S.A.) IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F] said, in proposing the 
vote of thanks, I notice from the paper before me, 
that Dr. Mackail was to have performed this duty, and 
although I cannot hope to follow him as a speaker, | 
am very happy indeed to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel for his Paper. I remember an 
old schoolmaster I knew, about whom one of his pupils 
said, ‘‘ Whatever else it was in his class-room, it was 
never dull,” and anybody who heard Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel on a previous occasion when he dealt with the 
Gothic Revival knew he would not be dull. The 
comments he has made, and the aphorisms with 
which he has jewelled his discourse have been beyond 
praise. 

I thought, when he spoke about the generally 
accepted fact that architecture had died at some time 
a little after the great French war, that I disagreed with 
him, and that it would not be difficult to pick up ex- 
amples here and there that showed that the threads of 


tradition had never been dropped, and that one indeed 
could make a very good case to show that it had con- 
tinued right through. For, in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century there were people like John Emmett, 
for instance, followed by Butterfield, Philip Webb, 
Shaw, and many others, whose work was consistently 
good, and showed extraordinary capacity and ability. 
He mentioned New Scotland Yard. I was present on 
the occasion when there was unveiled the memorial to 
Norman Shaw, a bust and medallion on the wall of 
the building. Professor Lethaby was near me, and 
I said, ‘“‘ This building wears extraordinarily well,” 
and he replied, “Yes, in more ways than one,” 
meaning that, apart from the question of the style 
in which it was built, it contained the essentials 
of a fine building, which would never be lost as 
long as the building continued. And there were 
many buildings of the nineteenth century which 
possess those essentials. 
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I regarded Sir Thomas Jackson as one who was 
alwavs feeling towards something finer of which he was 
conscious but perhaps never quite reached. He did 
things which were very nearly extraordinarily fine, but 
it seemed to me he was striving for something which 
was a little beyond his reach. But I was sorry we did 
not get more illustrations of the work he actually did 
do ; we were told of many works he had carried out, 
but no illustrations of them could be given. 
such things as the front of Brasenose, at Oxford, which 
everybody knows very well, were extraordinarily fine, 
and I’thought the work at Giggleswick, shown on the 
iast slide, was also of very great interest. 

I think Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has done us a very 
great service in bringing before us, in such an interest- 
ing way, the work of one who was a man of very great 
mark in the nineteenth century and in the earlier years 
of the present century. Among his works are many 
notable examples, and in particular I would mention 
the house in Kensington Road, one of the best build- 
ings of its kind, which caused much comment at the 
time and which will never cease to be regarded as a 
worthy piece of architecture. 

We have listened with the utmost interest and 
pleasure to all that Mr. Goodhart-Rendel has given us, 
and I have the greatest pleasure in proposing a very 
cordial vote of thanks to him for his efforts on our behalf. 

Mr. BASIL H. JACKSON [4.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I have listened to Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s Paper with the greatest interest. I do not 
think my father ever had very much sympathy with the 
architectural taste of the fifties and the ’sixties, but that 
probably he had a very considerable share in and re- 
sponsibility for the changed point of view from which 
architecture is looked at to-day. Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel mentioned my father’s love of detail in archi- 
tecture. I was turning up a book of “ Recollections ” 
which he wrote some time ago, in which he mentions 
that when he started his career he was not decided 
whether he would become a painter or an architect, 
and IJ think, as a reserve, he might have gone to the 
Bar. Gilbert Scott’s advice was taken, and my father 
records that in his first conversation with him Gilbert 
Scott talked about the Pre-Raphaelites, who were then 
at the height of their fame. He was running them down; 
my father, who was an admirer of the brethren at that 
time, stood up in their defence. said, ‘‘ Well, 
bring your Pre-Raphaelitism into architecture : that 1s 
exactly what architecture needs at the present time.” 
I think possibly my father’s love of detail and his com- 
bining painting and sculpture with architecture may 
have been the way in which he did bring Pre-Raphael- 
itism into architecture, for love of detail was one of the 
chief characteristics of the movement. 

I second, with the greatest pleasure, the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Of course, 


ocott 
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The PRESIDENT: I always look forward with 
the greatest pleasure to any paper Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel may give us. I remember that, only a few 
months ago, he gave us a most entertaining description 
and criticism of the prize drawings, and I should like 
to express the hope that we may induce him to give us 
a paper upon another great architect and pioneer, 
Eden Nesfield. I should like to hear his criticism of 
that architect’s work and the influence he had upon 
architecture. As we know, Eden Nesfield was the 
forerunner of the work which was carried on by 
Norman Shaw end his school, which has had such an 
influence on the domestic architecture of to-day. 

From my very early youth I was brought up as a 
great admirer of the work of Sir Thomas Jackson, and 
I always looked out for those wonderful drawings 
from his own hand, which we used to see year 
after year in the Architecture Room of the Royal 
Academy. He was, like my old master, Sir Ernest 
George, able to explain, with his own hands, his designs, 
which really so few of us, I am afraid, do to-day. 

! know Oxford fairly well. There are two build- 
ings there which always give me infinite pleasure. One 
I have heard criticised as being overladen with orna- 
ment, but it gives me extreme pleasure ; and that is 
the elevation of Brasenose College to the High Street. 
Any man who has been able to put up a building like 
that in Oxford leaves a testimonial to his memory as an 
architect which many of us to-day greatly envy. We 
also greatly admire his Schools at Oxford, a charming 
building, full of interesting and delightful detail. 1 
think Mr. Goodhart-Rendel said he had not seen the 
school chapel at Giggleswick. Some years ago I spent 
a long morning examining it from top to bottom ; the 
marvellous way in which the detail of that building had 
been carried out was a revelation to me—the stalls, the 
organ-case, the mosaic marble work. The whole of the 
work is a wonderful testimony to Sir Thomas’s power 
as a great designer and master of detail. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, 

Mr. GOODHART-RENDEL (in reply): [ am 
really more grateful than perhaps I can say for the very 
kind remarks which have been made. I think Mr. 
Keen, when he accused me of subscribing to the view, 
which I quoted, that architecture died at any period, 
quite misunderstood me, because I have a passion for 
Butterfield, and almost a diseased admiration for 
Waterhouse, which makes me forget almost everything 
else in architecture when I ponder over the detail work 
of those masters. But I think I am justified in my 
statement that it was a general creed, if not with 
architects, with outside critics, that architecture stopped 
and that was about eighty years before the propounder 
of it writes. I have merely endeavoured to give a 
humble tribute to a great decorator and a very 
distinguished architect. 
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The Palace of Knossos: An Example in Conservation 
BY THEODORE FYFE [F’]. 


A visit to the site of Knossos after a lapse of 18 years 
has been an experience of the utmost value. Before 
describing the changes produced by the hand of time, a 
brief explanation of the Cretan climate is necessary. 
‘There is a rainy season in Crete which begins in the late 
autumn and persists through the winter until February, 
or sometimes March. During this annual period storms 
of great severity, with high wind and driving rain, often 
occur ; snow is constant in the upper regions and is not 
exceptional in lower lying areas nearer the coast, such as 
the one in which Knossos is situated. I was quite pre- 
pared to see more disintegration than is actually evident. 
The gypsum paving and many of the wall blocks have 
suffered severely, especially—and this applies generally— 
where the material is from a pronounced crystalline 
stratum. On the other hand, the great orthostatic slabs 
of the original (Middle Minoan III) west wall and other 


wall blocks of the same period, being of more closely-_ 


knit texture, are still remarkably well preserved : many 
more years ought to elapse before they lose any of their 
essential character. 

There is practically no evidence of complete disintegra- 
tion even in the flimsiest rubble walling of the palace, 
which is a tribute to the tenacity of the binding material, 
perhaps owing partly to its gradual assimilation of the 
magnificent lime plaster which covered the surfaces of 
these walls in their original state. It is clear that Minoan 
building in material and method was of much greater 
permanency than would appear at first sight. ‘There was 
also a careful differentiation of building method to suit 
various elements in the composition of the palace, which 
is too intricate a subject to be dealt with here, but it 
may be said that it increases our respect for the Minoan 
achievement. The element of wood construction is now 
very well understood by the world at large, but it has been 
a standing wonder that the walls could be so remarkably 
well preserved after the wood had perished and very 
obviously, in many piaces, by fire. It now appears 
evident that most of the lower parts of the rubble wailing 
remain practically as they were built—a mixture of stones, 
sun-dried brick and the sun-dried clay backing of the 
lime plaster and woodwork. This was so coherent as, 
in many cases, to defy destruction. 

But after giving due weight to all these factors of 
permanency, it is quite clear that the palace, as a whole, 
would gradually become a shapeless and almost unin- 
telligible ruin unless some practical methods were adopted 
to ensure protection from the elements for its more 
essential features. ‘These methods have been adopted by 
Sir Arthur Evans with constant and unwearying fore- 
thought in all available time since the first years of excava- 
tion. Much of the earlier work of preservation was 
necessarily tentative and experimental. This is now 
being replaced to a great extent by more permanent 
methods, and a lot of additional work has been done. The 
Cretan mechanic has discovered the properties and uses 
of reinforced concrete (béton armée), and all re-con- 
stitutions intended to represent woodwork as well as a 


great deal of other necessary construction are now being 
carried out in this material, by the use of local cement, 
river sand and gravel (this last of a high quality), together 
with iron rods and wire in a sound, if somewhat ele- 
mentary method. 

Mention has been made of the word “ re-constitution.” 
It is one expressly used and desired to be used by Sir 
Arthur himself, and it meets the case very well. Such 
work as this is not, and ought not to be, “ restoration.” 
Its objects are (1) to preserve those key positions of the 
palace plan and structure already existing that are essential 
for its proper understanding, and (2) to suggest to the 
competent observer further methods of construction and 
finish that years of study of evidences in fresco, etc., have 
elucidated. About the general soundness of outlook in 
these re-constitutions there can be no doubt whatever : 
nothing that has been done is either wild or improbable. 
So far as actual structure is concerned, there is hardly a 
single bit of the new work that is not based on facts as 
certain as any such facts can be. Nothing at once so 
daring or so thorough has ever been attempted on any 
ancient site in Europe or probably anywhere. The 
whole achievement is a great example, and the fact that 
the explorer has carried it out almost entirely with his 
own unaided resources in single-minded devotion to 
research is one of which all Britishers may well be proud. 

The principal objective of the present year’s campaign 
is the “ Royal Villa,” an exceptionally interesting house 
excavated in 1903, in a sheltered position some 200 yards 
from the N.E. corner of the palace. From the dominant 
character of its plan (a central seat or throne raised and 
balustraded from the end of the main hall and lit from 
above by means of a clerestory well, a most interesting 
feature) it seems quite probable that this “ villa”? may 
have been the summer retreat of some important royal 
personage, perhaps even of the priest-king himself. The 
house belongs to the earlier part of the first late Minoan 
period, which was the great period of the later palace, 
and it was built at a time when gypsum was relatively 
plentiful. To this fortunate fact we owe the well- 
preserved ashlar facing of gypsum blocks in the main 
staircase and the pillar room with the very complete 
evidences of wooden beam construction in the floor over 
the pillar room. Above the first landing the well-pre- 
served main staircase from ground to first floor is bifur- 
cated, and as the only apparent reason for this in the plan 
is the securing of a certain privacy we have here an 
additional reason for considering that the villa was a place 
of some distinction. 

Important as are the re-constitution works involved in 
the provision of the major part of the upper floor of the 
Royal Villa, they are overshadowed in an archeological 
sense by the discovery of additional elements in the great 
south propyleum of the western half of the palace. It is 
not possible to say much about these at present ; it is 
sufficient to indicate that they throw a very important 
light on the relations between Knossos and Tiryns and 
give greater coherence to the system of upper floor halls 
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to which they formed the approach. It will now become 
possible to assemble the entire plan of the propyleum, 
both in its earlier form, which dates from the last Middle 
Minoan period (say 1700 B.c.), and in its later form (that 
of the beginning of the first late Minoan period) after the 
earthquake, which is the only explanation of certain 
evidences of destruction and abandonment occurring at a 
period which might otherwise have had unbroken con- 
tinuity. In 1900, fallen back from a wall, was found 
the well-known fresco of the ‘ cup-bearer,’’ belonging to 
the later propyleum and perhaps the most important 
piece of Cretan fresco in existence. Beneath the later 
pavement, .70 cm. down, were found the fragments of the 
carved stone rosette band, of unsurpassed workmanship 
and belonging to the earlier propyleum. It is significant 
of the monumental character of this region of the palace. 

Re-constitutions in the western section of the palace 
now loom as large as, or even larger than, the more ob- 
vious ones carried out many years earlier in the Domestic 
Quarter of the eastern section. When they come to be 
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finally put on paper and appear in the second volume of 
Sir A. Evans’s book, they will be a revelation of the first 
importance. 

Of the Candia Museum it is difficult to speak in 


measured terms. It is certainly one of the most important 
museums in the world. Nowhere else can be found such 
an unparalleled assortment of objects representing th« 
output of this great civilisation. The museum is bound 
to grow, as exploration in Crete has still been strictly 
limited. Sir Arthur has excavated several of the houses 
near the Knossos palace, but it is clear that there were 
hundreds of these houses, constituting a great town with 
the palace, on its acropolis, as a centre. The French 
have recently excavated an extremely interesting palace 
at Malia, about 20 miles east of Knossos, near the coast. 
The Cretan authorities have also laid bare a little ritual 
centre, right on the coast about seven miles from the port 
of Knossos, which contained several very large bronze 
double axes among other finds. The western part of 
Crete is still practically unexplored. 


The Arts in Early England* 


BY PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON [F’] 


Professor Baldwin Brown’s great work on ‘“‘ The Arts in 
Early England ”’ has long since become a classic with 
architects and antiquaries. ‘The volume under review is 
only No. 2 in a series of five, published between 1903 and 
1921 : and Volumes II and V—the latter dealing with the 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, the Gospels of Lindis- 
farne, and other Christian monuments of Northumbria 
are pre-eminently of interest to archzologists of an 
architectural bent: Volume II, indeed, is a text-book, 
and in its enlarged and revised form is indispensable to 
the student. It is both curious and instructive to reflect 
upon the mutations in the study of our national pre- 
Conquest architecture. A century ago, when John 
Carter and John Britton, those veteran antiquaries, who 
have left us a permanent legacy of invaluable records, had 
run, or nearly run, their race, “‘ Norman ”’ and “‘ Saxon ” 
were practically convertible terms: and even skilled 
antiquaries had hardly begun to distinguish between the 
two in point of technique and date. Britton, in the 
fifth volume of his ‘* Architectural Antiquities,’’ published 
in 1821, brought together for the first time a number of 
engravings of actual Saxon churches, drawn by such 
artists as Mackensie and the elder Pugin, and these 
focussed public attention on discriminating between pre- 
and post-Conquest architecture. Another earnest student 
and draughtsman—perhaps the best and most accurate 
antiquarian draughtsman of his day or ours—the late 
Mr. Wm. Twopeny, co-operated with these pioneer 
investigators: but to Mr. Thomas Rickman, F.S.A., 
belongs the credit of the first systematic attempt to 
investigate and schedule the surviving example of Saxon 
architecture, published as an appendix to his ‘‘ Attempt 
to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England.” 

*The Arts in Early England. New Edition of Volume II: 
Anglo-Saxon Architecture. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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face, a more stupid blunder 


So far, the investigations had” been constructive : but 
here comes in the mischievous work of the destructive 
critic. Mr. J. H. Parker, having acted as foster-mother to 
Rickman’s offspring, devoured the nurse-child, and calmly 
announced that there was no such thing as a Saxon 
church still in existence ; and he forthwith in subsequent 
editions of “‘ Rickman,” omitted the appendix on Saxon 
architecture. Never was there a more ccmp'ete volte 
Most people tock Mr. 
Parker’s ipse dixit for gospel, and the study of cur pre- 
Conquest buildings became suspect and neglected save 
by the discerning few. 

The next turn of the wheel came with the late J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., who vigorously revived the study 
in an admirable treatise, teeming with plans, published in 
the Archeological Fournal of 1896, in which he was 
assisted by Mr. C. R. Peers. Mr. Micklethwaite 
restored the study of Saxon architecture to its rightful 
position of importance, and prepared the way for Professor 
Baldwin Brown’s great work. 

The new edition of Volume II almost amounts to a re- 
casting and is greatly increased in letterpress and illustra- 
tions. The 351 pages of 1903 are extended to 508 in 
1925. ‘There are many greatly needed corrections and 
amplifications, and much entirely new matter ; while the 
excellent illustrations have grown from 175 to 210, and 
now include, besides the photographs of the baluster 
shafts at Jarrowand Monkwearmouth, other photographic 
plates of the ornamental coffered work of the Britford 
arch, the Wolf’s head, font and carved angel at Deer- 
hurst, and one of the wonderful flying angels at Bradford- 
on-Avon. Besides these welcome additions there are 
fresh plans of Hexham Abbey and of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury—the latter by Mr. Peers, recording 
the epoch-making discoveries of the late Sir William St. 
John Hope and the Rev. R. U: Potts, F.S.A., Bursar of 














St. Augustine’s College—discoveries that cannot be said 
to be completed to this moment, after more than a 
quarter-of-a-century’s research. By the way, we note 
that within the last week or two, Mr. Peers has reported, 
as the result of personal investigation, that the ruined 
Church of Stone-by-Faversham (p. 116) is of twelfth 
century work—xnot in the earliest Saxon group. 

Not the least valuable features in the book are the map 
at the end, on which are marked the churches admitted to 
Professor Baldwin Brown’s list, and that list itself, much 
extended and amplified in the new edition. It is in 
regard to these that this reviewer feels bound to enter a 
gentle but firm disclaimer, first as to the excision of 
a group of early churches in West Sussex, Surrey and 
Kent, all possessing marked Saxon criteria. Having had 
several of these in hand for repair, he is able to speak with 
an exceptional degree of acquaintance. ‘Two such are 
admitted to the Professor’s list for the first time— 
Witley in Surrey, and Poling, Sussex, because in each 
case this reviewer brought to light double-splayed, 
plaster-coated windows, with the remains of original oak 
shutters in position at the junctuon of inner and outer 
splays. On the other hand, the claims of such churches 
as Cheam, Hascombe and Wonersh, in Surrey, and 
Darenth, Wilmington and Wouldham, Kent, where 
double-splayed windows have been found, are passed 
over.* It seems to be ignored that the pre-Conquest 
builders were not confined to one form of fenestration—the 
double-splayed—though this is eminently characteristic: 
but they often employed an ordinary loop, round-headed 
or triangular-headed, and single or in pairs, as at Somp- 
ting, Bosham, Worth and Deerhurst. Thus, at West- 
hampnet, Sussex, and Fetcham, Surrey, where all the 
technique and the lavish use of Roman material favour a 
pre-Conquest date, Professor Baldwin Brown relegates 
the churches to a post-Conquest period, together with 
Ford and Walberton, presumably because the windows 
are not double-splayed. Now it happened that the present 
writer repaired the little church of Ford in 1899, and 
found, besides a stone with interlaced ornament, loop 
windows of a peculiar plan, and an early shallow plinth, 
in marked contrast with similar Early Norman features 
in the same small building. At Walberton besides 
western quoins of Roman brick, a Saxon gable-cross was 
found in 1904. Another point arises in connection with 
the Sussex churches of Lyminster and Selham. When 
repairing the former in 1902, this reviewer found that the 
eleventh century south doorway of the nave was a 
“through ” opening, without rebate, and that the north 
doorway at Selham still retains an early wooden door- 
frame, planted on the internal angles of the through 
opening—an arrangement which, while it exactly resembles 
the entrance to a primitive English cottage or a mud cabin 
in Ireland, is entirely unlike the rebated stone frame of all 
Norman doorways. Dozens of Saxon doorways, scheduled 


*In the case of Hascombe and Wonersh, “‘ restoration ”’ has 
obliterated these. ‘There was another at Stoke d’Abernon, 
in the north wall of the nave, before the disastrous “‘ restora- 
tion” of the ’sixties. ‘Two remain at Wilmington, one at 
Wouldham. At Darenth, where the window is of Roman 
bricks, the mid-wall shutter remains in its groove. 
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as such by Professor Baldwin Brown, are planned as 
“through ”’ openings, that in Earls Barton Church tower 
(p. 286), for example, or those at Bradford-on-Avon, 
(p. 296). Surely, too, the interlaced work and dragcns 
at Selham are pre-Ccnquest, beycnd a doubt. 

In the north wall of the chancel of Prittlewell Church, 
Essex, is one of these “‘ through ”’ doorways constructed 
of Roman bricks, strangely overlooked by the compilers 
of the Essex Inventory. The bricks do not radiate 
from the arch-centre. 

The Historical Monuments Surveys of the Counties 
are calling the attention of students to many out-of-the- 
way Saxon churches, such as the remarkable example at 
Hadstock, Essex, where the north doorway, again a 
“*through ”’ opening, retains its coeval door and ironwork.+ 

The extraordinary fact of the survival of a veritable 
timber spire, of not cn!ly the actual shape, but the very 
timbers of its Saxcn builders—tke famous four-gabled 
spire of Sompt'ng—makes one wender whether there 
may not be, here and there, a church-roof of this remote 
epoch. We know that authentic instances cf Norman 
roofs remain. Why not Saxcn? 

One would have welcomed a chapter on the develop- 
ment from a Saxon nave and square chancel into nave, 
axial tower and apsidal chancel in the Norman pericd : 
another on Saxon building stones, tool marks, e.g. 
the herring bone variety (as at Branscombe, Devon), and 
the use of stucco, in which the Saxons were adepts: also 
a chapter on Saxon wall paintings, smith’s work, etc. 

It is to be hoped that interest in this still obscure 
500 years of our native architecture will grow apace- 
certainly it is a case of the appetite growing with eating- 
and that Professor Baldwin Brown will be called upon 
for yet another edition of his great work, which shall be 
even more comprehensive and detailed, both in text 
and illustrations. Meanwhile, we can thank him most 
cordially for a magnificent piece of work: and as 
“through ” and “‘ thorough ”’ are the same word, we can 


'»» 


add—* Well and through-ly done ! 


The Library 


Notes By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS, 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism]. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
2 vols., by Oscar Faber. 

In these two slight volumes, which are in use in the leading 
architectural schools, the author presents his subject in a form 
intelligible to the beginner. ‘They are, in his own words, 
‘** Suitable for the large and increasing number of people who 
do not aspire to a specialist’s knowledge, but want a clear 
understanding of the general principles involved in reinforced 


concrete.” Incidentally, they serve as introduction to the 
author’s highly technical work, ‘Reinforced Concrete 
Design.” om ae 


+ Even the unimpassioned scribe of the Survey schedules this 
door as “ possibly contemporary with the doorway, a pre- 
Conquest work of the eleventh century’; and adds that 
** traces of human skin have been found on it.” 
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SOHO BEFORE THE HOUSES. (The Early History 
of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho and their Neigh- 
bourhood, by C. L, Kingsford, F.S.A., Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 9 in. by 6 in.) 

The first development of inner London and the laying 
out of streets on its fields must always be a fascinating 
study, but in most districts so little is known of the rural 
condition or of the growth of buildings that conjecture is 
apt to cool the reader’s interest ; in this book we are able 
to*follow the steady tide of buildings spreading along the 
country lanes and over the fields, and to follow it all the 
more closely as very many of the actual original houses are 
still standing. 

This book originally commenced as a description of a 
map drawn in 1585 as an “ exhibit ’’ ina lawsuit to decide 
the ownership of Gelding’s Close,a field immediately to the 
west of Poland Street, and it covers an area of about three- 
quarters of a square mile extending from a little east of 
the church of St. Martin’s in the Fields to a little west of 
Bond Street and from Oxford Street to Trafalgar Square, 
the map having been published in facsimile by the London 
Topographical Society, and being only two years later 
than the oldest known map of any part of London. The 
description gradually and very fortunately developed in 
Mr, Kingsford’s able hands into a volume of 178 pages, 
thoroughly readable and excellently illustrated, closing 
with a small scale reproduction of the map overprinted 
on a modern map of the district drawn by Mr. T. O. 
Thirtle [A.], which enables the reader to understand the 
. original plan, and adds very greatly to the interest of the 
book, but it would have been an improvement if this small 
reproduction could have been rendered clearer by the 
removal from the block of the stains of age on the original. 

The history commences with an account of the owner- 
ship of the land from the time when it belonged to West- 
minster Abbey and carries it through the several owner- 
ships to that of the Crown who granted leases and 
freeholds in comparatively small areas with licences to 
build, so that the whole was built over in the short space 
of a century, leaving it as we now know it except for the 
formation of Regent Street, Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

The description of the formation of the streets and 
squares and the origin of their names, frequently from 
those of the builders, with the dates and positions of the 
more important houses and the extent of building along 
the streets at various dates is explained in such careful 
detail as to make error impossible. 

Most of the original fields were Lammas Lands or 
common fields for pasture after Lammas in each year, 
and as a consequence, when building commenced, com- 
pensation become payable to the parish ; these fields were 
intersected by numerous lanes which have survived in the 
part of Regent Street west of the Quadrant (Suggen Lane), 
Wardour Street (Coleman Hedge Lane), Haymarket, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Shaftesbury Avenue and the northern part 
of Charing Cross Road, while the line of many of the new 
streets, such as Savile Row and Beak Street, follow the 
lines of the old hedges between the fields. A large part of 
the area was the conduit head from which the City was 
supplied with water, the Aybrook, which gave its name 
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to Ebury Manor, following the line of South Moulton 
Lane. From this connection the present ownership of a 
large area by the City Corporation takes its origin, the 
City having the right, exercised in 1628, to acquire lands 
from the King at 28 years’ purchase in discharge of a debt, 

Conduit Street runs diagonally across the Conduit 
Meadow which contained the spring. 

The great westward movement of the wealthier classes 
seems to have been due to a desire for more open sur- 
roundings than they had formerly enjoyed, from the fre- 
quent references in the quotations from documents, to the 
desire for fresh air and an outlook over the country, al- 
though this desire should have prevented the close build- 
ing which accompanied the movement, and Mr. Kings- 
ford’s regret that Wren, the Surveyor-General, when 
granting licences to build, did not prepare a town-planning 
scheme, will be shared by all. 

The book forms the best possible argument to all 
interested to join the London Topographical Society. 

GILBERT H. LOVEGROVE [F.| 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS ANCIENT 
ART. By 3. G. Noppen. Ed. }. Burrow & Co., 
Ltd., 43, 45 & 47 Kingsway, London 

The literature on Westminster Abbey is so extensive, 
and the subject has been so exhaustively dealt with, that 
it becomes successively more and more difficult for any 
fresh writer on the building to break new ground. 

Dean Stanley’s words in the preface to his Westminster 
Memorials, that ‘it would be absurd for any modern 
work to make pretensions to more than a rearrangement 
of already existing material,” naturally applies to-day 
with even greater truth than it did sixty years ago; for 
since then, through the laborious researches of many 
eminent antiquaries, much more of permanent value has 
been recorded. Apart from several minor, but important, 
contributions which have appeared in Archeologia and 
the antiquarian and technical journals, in the present 
century alone several books have been published which 
must always rank amongst the standard works of reference 
on the subject. 

Westminster Abbey and its Ancient Art, the latest book 
on the Abbey, does not claim to rank in this category, 
and the reader must expect to find little that has not 
appeared before. The author, Mr. J. G. Noppen, has 
aimed at providing ‘‘a work which will first meet the 
requirements of the beginner and then assist him in the 
more serious considerations of the various interesting 
studies which the Abbey offers.” 

For this laudable endeavour the author, as well as 
having carefully studied the building, has rightly made 
himself familiar with the latest available works on the 
subject, and his marked indebtedness to Professor 
Lethaby is especially acknowledged. 

The book is of companionable size and is concisely 
and interestingly written. It is arranged in six chapters, 
of which the first three deal with the tradition and history, 
the Church and the Monastic buildings respectively, and 
the last three with the work of the craftsmen and the 
heraldry. Then follow appendices discussing the Con- 
fessor’s Church, the Lady Chapel of Henry III (in which 
a theory is advanced based on little more than conjecture), 
and a page on the construction of Henry VII’s Chapel. 

Ernest A. R. Ransuta [4.]. 
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John Sell Cotman 


By W. HILTON NASH [Ret. F.] 






There is little doubt that the works of the early masters The drawings were collected by the Rev. James Bulwer, 
of Water Colour Art are becoming every day more and who was one of the artist’s early patrons, and who prob- 
more appreciated and a visit to Walker’s Gallery, 118 ably took lessons from Cotman, or at least was influenced 
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TERRINGTON SAINT CLEMENT’S CHURCH, NorRFOLK: SoutH Porcu. By J. 5S. Cotman 


New Bond Street, where an excellent collection of the by his works. Mr. Bulwer was himself an artist of some 
drawings of John Sell Cotman are on view, will appeal ability. . 
to all lovers of water colours and especially to those who Born in Norwich in 1782, Cotman had a varied life of 


are interested in architectural draughtsmanship. success and failure, and, as is the case sometimes with 











RuINep Pier oF THE CROSSING OF T'HETFORD ABBEY CHURCH, Norro_k. By J. 5. Cotman 
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men of genius, his mind became affected in later years, 
and he died in 1842, being then sixty years of age. 

Among the most notable drawings in the exhibition 
may be mentioned No. 6, Norwich Cathedral (the interior 
of jesus Chapel), a very charming drawing, showing the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Windham in the foreground. The 
colouring is delicate and the cool greys and browns pre- 
dominate. In No. 11, “* Window in the Choir of the 
Grey Friars, Norwich,’”’ we have the same rich colour 
and the grey tone of the stone work is relieved by the 
red brick which fills in the lower portion of the windows. 
“Cranworth Church, Norfolk ’’ (No. 16), is one of three 
drawings of this building, and is in colour, the others 
being in Indian ink wash and pencil. 

Perhaps one of the most striking drawings is No. 24, 
“Ruins of East Barsham Hall, Norfolk.’”? ‘This fine 
specimen of Tudor architecture is worthily represented, 
and the colour of the brickwork is enhanced by the grey 
stone mullions of the windows, and a look of solidity is 
imparted to the building without any heaviness of 
colouring. In No. 87, ‘‘ Terrington, St. Clement’s 
Church,”’ we have an example of pure line drawing un- 
relieved by any colour, and the rich carving to the entrance 
porch is cleverly drawn. The ruined ‘“‘ East Window of 
Walsingham Priory,’”’ No. 22, is well represented in one 
of the most forcible drawings in the collection, and calls 
to mind the vigour and strength of Piranesi, to whom 
Cotman is said to have been indebted for some of his 
effects. The artist was not exclusively devoted to archi- 
tectural drawings, some of his landscapes have much 
charm, but there are not many at this exhibition. 

Cotman was for some years drawing master at King’s 
College, School, London, and in ‘‘ The Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’’ by William Turner, we read ‘ The 
drawing master was the most interesting person of all— 
the celebrated member of the Norwich School of Painting, 
John Sell Cotman. He was aged 55 when Dante Rosetti 
entered the King’s College School, an alert forceful- 
looking man, of moderate stature, with fine well moulded 
face, which testified to an impulsive nature somewhat 
worn and worried. He seemed sparing of speech, but 
high strung in what he said. In fact the seeds of madness 
lurked in this distinguished artist, although, apart from 
a rather excitable or abrupt manner in ruling his bear 
garden, I never noticed any symptoms of it.” 

Some visitors to the exhibition may be disappointed at 
the large number of pencil and wash drawings, many of 
which were made for the purpose of illustration, and may 
be seen reproduced in Specimens of Architectural Anti- 
quities of Norfolk. We notice the grand old tower of 
Cromer and the quaint round towers of the churches of 
Repps, Morton and Aylmerton, in a style of architecture 
peculiar to Norfolk. 

Cotman began in later years to make it his study to 
express detail without slavishly copying it; he had a 
perfect knowledge of the laws of construction, whether 
in the facade of a cathedral or the massive foliage of a 
tree. He frequently used the reed pen, which was so 
often employed by Prout. 

A'though the present exhibition does not give an 
adequate impression of the variety and scope of Cotman’s 
work, which included landscapes and seascapes, both 
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in water colour and oil, for architectural studies it is 

beyond praise and should on no account be neglected. 
The two illustrations accompanying this article are pub- 

lished by courtesy of Walker’s Galleries, 118 New BondSt.,W. 


THE BI-CENTENARY OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 
EXHIBITION AT THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

‘This year being the bi-centenary of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who was born 1664 and died March 1726 at his house, 
now demolished, in Whitehall, a special exhibition has 
been arranged in the Architectural Library of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It deals 
with a grandiose project of 1702, the year of Queen 
Anne’s accession, for the completion of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. As early as July 1703, Vanbrugh was placed on the 
Royal Commission for building the Hospital, and this may 
have been an outcome of his labours now exhibited. So 
very little is known of his early essays in architecture, 
before or concurrent with Castle Howard and Blenheim, 
that a certain amount of incredulity may be expected in 
respect of the drawings now exhibited. ‘They have been 
drawn out by the Curator from half drawings and sketches 
of the temperamental hastiness associated with the idea of 
the dramatist-architect, who so suddenly, from the public 
point of view, revealed himself as a great architect. 

Such sketches by Sir John Vanbrugh are extremely 
rare, and those in the Soane Museum are not of a char- 
acter to have attracted hitherto the attention they deserve. 
The great scale of the scheme is characteristic. ‘There is 
an oval forecourt 360 by 270 leading up to a great portico 
of the same width as that of University College, behind 
which is planned a great chapel with a dome twice the 
size of those existing at Greenwich, and three-fifths of 
that of St. Paul’s itself. 

This high invention must have alarmed Good Queen 
Anne, and a second was then produced of a sufficiently 
monumental character. 

In addition to these two schemes, a photo of the first 
plan of Blenheim, and a sketch for an obelisk commemor- 
ating the victory, are shown. Sir John Soane’s Museum 
is open free, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays until the end of August. 


Correspondence 


OLD BRIDGES. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL, R.I.B.A.— 

DEAR S1r,—No one who saw the charming exhibition 
of sketches and drawings of Old French Bridges can 
have failed to enjoy it nor, I fancy, to think within himself 
** Could we not do this in England ? ”’ 

We have neither the antiquities, nor the rich colouring, 
of Frances’s southern regions, but we must have a goodly 
number of ancient bridges in very picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

It occurs to me that the A.A., together withthe R.1.B.A.., 
might arrange to collect and create the collection, and that 
some enterprising publisher might undertake the issue. 

The set, or part ot it, would form an admirable subject 
for more than one A.A. excursion.—Yours faithfully, 


R. LANGTON COLE [F] 
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Thames Bridges 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


Mr. Baldwin stated in the House of Commons on 
16 June, in answer to a question by Sir W. Davison, that 
the Government intend to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the whole question of the Thames bridges 
in London. 

The discussion on the matter in the House was reported 
in The Times as follows : 

Sir W. Davison (Kensington S., U.) asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would appoint a special committee of qualified 
persons to consider and report as rapidly as possible on the 
bridges over the Thames in the London area, and their ap- 
proaches, as to what additional bridges, if any, were required, 
or would shortly be required, and of these which, in the opinion 
of the committee, was of the greatest urgency and should first be 
proceeded with ; and, pending the report of such committee, 
whether representations would be made to the Corporation of 
the City of London to defer further action with regard to the 
proposed St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Mr. Baldwin, Prime Minister (Bewdley) : Having regard to 
the public anxiety which the question of the London bridges 
has aroused and to the variety of interests and circumstances 
which have to be taken into account in this connection, the 
Government have decided to appoint a Royal Commission in 
order that the whole subject of bridges over the Thames 
in the London area may be impartially and authoritatively 
reviewed. 

Sir W. Davison : I thank the right hon. gentleman for the 
sympathetic reply he has given to this suggestion. Will he also 
urge the Commission to bring up their report as soon as 
possible, as the matter is one of great urgency ? 

Mr. Baldwin: I think the matter of time is very important. 

Mr. Day (Southwark, Central, Lab.) : Will the Government 
adopt the Royal Commission’s Report when it is presented ? 

Mr. Baldwin: I do not know that that is a matter for the 
Government. I must wait till the report is made. 

Mr. Sandeman (Lancs., Middleton and Prestwich, U.): Is 
work going to begin at Waterloo Bridge at once, or is it going to 
await the report ? 

Mr. Baldwin : I cannot answer that. 

The Times,in the course of a leading article under the 
title of ‘‘ A Wise Decision,’’ commented on the Prime 
Minister’s decision as follows : 

Mr. Baldwin stated yesterday at question-time in the 
House of Commons that the Government intend to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole question 
of the Thames bridges in London. This wise decision- 
the course for which we have consistently pleaded during 
the more recent stages of the controversy, or rather of the 
various controversies, which the future of the bridges has 
aroused—will meet with widespread approval. It opens the 
door to the only means by which, without preiudice and 
without favour, the highly complex problem may finally be 
settled to the general satisfaction. Any other course of 
action, however wise and however reasonable might be the 
conclusions reached on each or all of the separate factors 
of the problem, would inevitably leave a feeling of soreness 
and of unfair treatment in the minds of one or other of the 
disputant parties. With the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, that uncomfortable prospect disappears. The advo- 
cates and the opponents of each particular scheme will have 
full opportunities of laying their respective cases before 
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an independent and authoritative tribunal. The findings of 
the Commission cannot possibly please them all. In cach 
individual case—in those notably of the proposed St. 
Paul’s Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and the bridge or bridges 
at Charing Cross—they will cause disappointment cither 
to the proposers or to the opposers of the separate urider- 
takings involved. But they should cause no heartburnings 
on either side, and, because of the broader views which the 
tribunal will be in a position to take—in comparison with 
any one of the bodies now concerned—it may be hoped 
that they will result in the adoption of a consistent and 
lasting policy which will be generally accepted on the 
ground that it is most likely to serve the highest interests, 
in every respect, of London and its present and future 
inhabitants. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE: L.C.C AND THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

On the understanding that full liberty of action 
to deal with any emergency that may arise is retained, 
the London County Council decided on June 22 
to defer the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge, pending 
the report of the Royal Commission on Thames 
Bridges. The competition for designs for a new bridge 
isto proceed. The Improvements Committee brought 
up an emergency report dealing with the situation 
created by the decision of the Prime Minister to 
appoint such a Commission. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE MEDAL, 
1925. 
AWARDED TO Sirk Epwin L,. LUTYENs. 

The jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the Award of the London Street 
Architecture Medal have announced their award 
for the year 1925. 

After careful examination of drawings and _ photo- 
graphs of all the buildings which were nominated for 
the honour, the jury has given its award in favour 
of ‘‘ Britannic House,” Finsbury Circus, E.C., de- 
signed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A. 

* The London Street Architecture Medal is awarded 
annually to the Architect who has designed a building 
of merit completed during the three preceding years 
within a radius of four miles from Charing Cross. 
INDIA OFFICE: SURVEYOR AND CLERK OF 

THE WORKS. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has ap- 
pointed Mr. H. M. Edwards to be Surveyor and Clerk 
of the Works, India Office, with effect from the 21st June, 
1926. 

On the nomination of the President, Mr. Max Clarke 
F.] served on the Selection Board which was appointed 
to consider the applications for this position. 
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The Franco-British Union of Architects 
Sixth Annual General Meeting 


BY H. P. L. CART DE LAFONTAINE [4.], O.B.E., T.D. 


The annual meeting or Congress of the Franco-British 
Union of Architects which, up to the present time, has 
been held in either London or Paris (in accordance with 
the Statutes of the Union) was, this year, arranged to take 
place in an English provincial centre—the ancient city of 
Canterbury. 

The innovation originated in a suggestion by the 
French Committee that it would be a pleasant change to 
meet in a Plage de la c6te Anglaise. 'This suggestion came 
before the British Committee last November, but a 
review of the architectural attractions of Folkestone, 
Brighton or Ramsgate led to the modification of the 
original suggestion and the selection of Canterbury as a 
suitable centre. 

The very interesting programme which was subse- 
quently drawn up made this meeting one of the most 
successful which has taken place and had the additional 
advantage of being unaffected by the coal strike, owing 
to the use of motor transport. 

The following French members attended the meeting : 
Monsieur A. Defrasse (President) and Mme. Defrasse, 
MM. Bérard ; Bruel (representing the President of the 
Société Centrale) Chretien-Lalanne Legros (President 
S.A.D.G.); Lisch ; Louvet (Past President F.B.U.A.), 
representing the Minister of Fine Arts ; Remaury ; and 
Schneider (Hon. Secretary S.A.D.G. and F.B.U.A.), who 
were met on their arrival at Dover by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A. (Vice-President), Lieut.-Col. Cart de 
Lafontaine, O.B.E. (Secretary General), Messrs. H. C. 
Bradshaw (Secretary, Royal Fine Art Commission) and 
L. de Soissons, O.B.E., S.A.D.G. 

Two visits were arranged on the way to Canterbury 
and the party proceeded by motor coach—less one 
member lost in the Customs examination at Dover—to 
Waldershare Park, the seat of the Earl of Guilford. 

Here the visitors were greatly impressed by the fine 
park with its magnificent trees. Time did not permit 
of more than a very brief visit to the house itself, which is a 
good example of the English nobleman’s seat of the 
eighteenth century and was in part remodelled some years 
ago by Sir Reginald Blomfield. The alterations- 
“restorations”? in the best sense of the word—have 
preserved the character of the house while increasing its 
convenience. 

The next halt was at Sturry Court, which was reached 
after a drive through some typical English country and 
villages such as Chillenden, Wingham and Fordwich, 
which still remain unspoilt examples of the charm of our 
countryside, where many periods and styles are combined 
into a harmonious whole. 

At Sturry the visitors were received and entertained to 
a welcome tea by the Viscountess Milner. Sturry is one 
of the most charming Tudor houses imaginable, set in a 
garden of pleasant lawns and clipped yew hedges with 


the little river Stour as a boundary to the north and the 
churchyard adjoining on the south. 

An old tithe barn, with a fine sweep of unbroken roof, 
mellow in colouring with the passing of time, closes the 
view opposite the entrance front. 

After an hour or so spent in these pleasant surroundings 
we proceeded onwards to Canterbury, which was reached 
before dusk and which immediately captivated our 
French friends. Several of the party, undaunted by 
their journey, set out after dinner to explore its by- 
ways, while others gathered in the lounge of the hotel to 
one of those informal discussions of architectural problems 
which have made the Union a valuable adjunct to the 
older professional societies on both sides of the Channel. 

In fact, these informal talks are the raison d’étre of the 
annual meetings: it is generally far more profitable to 
discuss matters of architectural practice such as housing 
schemes, the preservation of rural amenities, architectural 
competitions, and new constructional methods and 
materials than to listen to a series of papers, followed by a 
dreary and perfunctory discussion and terminated by 
votes of thanks. For this reason no papers are read at 
the Congress, no speeches are prepared and the formal 
meeting is limited to the minimum which is necessary 
for the transaction of business. 

The annual general meeting on Friday, 4 June, was 
preceeded by a meeting of the Bureau, when the nomina- 
tions of Sir Reginald Blomfield and Monsieur Legros for 
the offices of President and Vice-President for the ensuing 
year were formally approved, and it was decided to 
institute a special class of Past Presidents who would be 
ex officio members of the Bureau and all committees of 
the Union. 

The sixth annual general meeting followed, with 
Monsieur Defrasse, President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing members were present :—Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., P.P.R.1.B.A. (Vice-President), MM. Legros (Presi- 
dent S.A.D.G.), Louvet (past President), Lieut.-Col. 
Cart de Lafontaine (Secretary General), MM. Schneider 
(Hon. Secretary French Section), Bérard ; Bruel (repre- 
senting the Société Centrale) ; Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, M 
Chretien-Lalanne, Mr. L. de Soissons, O.B.E.,S.A.D.G. : 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester; M. Lisch; Mr. E. Brantwood 
Maufe ; M. Remaury and Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell 
(candidate). 

In his opening remarks Monsieur Defrasse made a 
sympathetic reference to the loss we had sustained through 
the death of a beloved and esteemed President in the 
person of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and also in one 
of the most distinguished of our French colleagues, 
Monsieur L. Chifflot. 

The Secretary General then read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting and gave a brief résumé of the work 
of the past session ; this included two items of special 
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interest, the action taken by the Union to support the 
R.I.B.A. in their protest against the destruction of 
Waterloo Bridge and a somewhat similar action with 
regard to the proposed demolition of the Porte de Guise, 
at Calais, which latter has considerable interest as being 
one of the few surviving traces of British rule in France. 

As a result of the report made by the Secretary General 
and the subsequent action by Monsieur Defrasse (presi- 
dent) this ancient gateway has now been scheduled by the 
Commission des Monuments Historiques, and it appears 
probable that a sufficient sum of money to preserve and 
reinstate it will be forthcoming by private subscription 
among British residents and merchants of Calais. 

_ Next followed the election of Sir Reginald Blomfield 
as President, and Monsieur Legros as Vice-President for 
the ensuing session ; the meeting continued, with Sir 
Reginald in the chair, to the election of the following new 
members :— 

Proposed by the French Committee : 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [F.]. 

Mr. Harold Gibbons, M.C. [F.]. 

Mr. Winton Newman [F.]. 

Captain A. Frederick Taylor, M.C. [Licentiate]. 

Proposed by the British Committee : 

Monsieur Cailleux, Secrétaire Général, Société Centrale. 

Monsieur Gabriel Veissiére, Secrétaire Général, 
Société Centrale. 

Proposed by Monsieur Defrasse, seconded by Mons. G. 
Legros :—Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell [A.]. 

There was a short discussion on the subject of archi- 
tectural competitions and it was agreed that the British 
and French members of the special joint committee of 
the Union, appointed in 1924 to investigate and report on 
the subject of the regulations of international competitions, 
should meet in London and Paris to consider the draft 
amended regulations prepared by the architectural societies 
of France. On the suggestion of Monsieur Defrasse it 
was agreed that the Secretary General and the Hon. 
Secretaries of the French and British Sections should be 
ex officio members of the joint committee, which will 
report to the next annual meeting. 

Arising out of the minutes a suggestion was made by 
M. Defrasse that it might be opportune to draw public 
attention to the views of their members on the subject of 
Waterloo Bridge as expressed in the resolution passed at 
the last general meeting. 

This suggestion was welcomed by the President, and the 
French members thereupon drafted a letter to the Press 
reaffirming their view that the destruction of an artistic and 
historical monument of such value would be an irrepar- 
able loss to architecture. 

The meeting concluded with a resolution that the next 
annual general meeting should be held in Paris, in May or 
June, 1927. 

Before lunch members were accorded an official recep- 
tion at the Guildhall by the Right Worshipful the 
Mayor, supported by the Sheriff and Aldermen, and were 
much interested in the ancient ceremonial and robes as 
well as the Mayor’s cordial speech of welcome. 

During the afternoon the Very Rev. the Dean of Canter- 
bury conducted members round the cathedral, and subse- 
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quently the members and delegates were entertained 5 tea 
at the Deanery—a delightful rambling house of many 
periods and moods—by Dr. and Mrs. Bell, and spe it a 
very pleasant hour or so in the house and garden, bounded 
on one side by the old city wall, from which picturesque 
views of the cathedral are obtained. 

On Saturday, 5 June, an all-day excursion was made to 
“the ancient towns,’”’ Rye and Winchelsea ; the first halt 
was at Chilham, where a visit was made to the castle : a 
fine Tudor house, added to and reinstated with great skil] 
by Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., for the present ow ler, 
Mr. Edmund Davis, 

Here the great terraces and lawns were especially ad- 
mired by the French members, who subsequently spent a 
few minutes in looking at the picturesque houses of the 
old village. 

A two hours’ run through Ashford, Ham Street and 
across Romney Marsh brough us to Rye, where some hours 
were spent in wandering through the curious winding 
streets of the old town—full of interesting architectural 
fancies and details—before proceeding on to Winchelsea. 
After a few minutes spent inside the church, with its fine 
fourteenth century tombs, we adjourned to the Priory, 
where Mr. George Freeman, K.C., proved a most enter- 
taining and delightful host, and some time was spent in 
one of the most attractive gardens imaginable, full of fine 
trees and beautiful vistas, rendered more picturesque by 
the ruined shell of the Priory Chapel. 

The return journey to Canterbury was made by a dif- 
ferent route, via the Isle of Oxney, Tenterden and Bethers- 
den. 

In the evening the congress dinner at the County Hotel 
concluded the programme. On this occasion the rule ‘‘ no 
speeches ”’ was not strictly observed, and we enjoyed some 
excellent impromptu speeches by Mr. Dawber, Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, M. Louvet (representing the Minister of 
Fine Arts), the Dean of Canterbury, M. Legros (President 
S.A.D.G. and Vice-President F.S.U.A.), M. Bruel (repre- 
senting the Société Centrale des Architects Frangais), etc. 

On Sunday, 6 June, the French members returned to 
Paris via Sandwich, where the Mayor received them in the 
ancient Guildhall, and gave a brief history of the Cinque 
Ports in general and the town of Sandwich in particular. 

Then, after lunch at the Bell, Professor Abercrombie and 
Mr. John Archibald gave an informal address on the im- 
portant regional planning proposals connected with the 
industrial development of East Kent, which was of con- 
siderable interest to our visitors, and, finally, the last visit 
before Dover was reached was to Walmer Castle, where 
the visiting members were received and entertained by the 
Lord Warden (Lord Beauchamp), and were much im- 
pressed by his short address on the importance of such 
meetings in strengthening and vitalising the Entente Cor- 
diale, which (as his Lordship said) was the only sure 
foundation for that era of peace and goodwill which we 
hoped for as the only solution of many difficult problems. 

This formed an admirable epilogue and parting message, 
and it was with sincere thanks and mutual good wishes 
that our French visitors left us after a bricf but much 
appreciated visit. 
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Allied Societies 


INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN SCOTLAND. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


he tenth annual convention of the Incorporation of 


Architects in Scotland opened in the Council Chambers, 
Perth, on the afternoon of 4 June, when about one hundred 
delegates were accorded a civic welcome. 

Lord Provost Dempster, who was supported by Bailies 
P. Baxter and J. K. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Adam, the Town 
Clerk, said, in welcoming the members, that unfortunately in 
Perth, as in many other places, they suffered from the acts 
of the past in not preserving many points of interest which 
might be said to record the history of the city. Perth was a 
very old and ancient city, with the closest relation with the 
history of our country, and it was a matter of regret that they 
had not something more to show as landmarks in that history. 

Mr. John Keppie [F.], Glasgow, said, in reply, that they 
were perhaps more than usually interested in the development 
of ancient cities. Perth certainly had an excellent record, and 
to architects it was a great grief that some of the interesting 
things in it had to be, or at least were, done away with. Of 
course, interesting places there still were, such as ecclesiastical 
and other buildings, and the general impression of his colleagues 
and himself was that Perth was a very fair city. It had many 
qualities, a lovely situation, and buildings of a very high 
standard. 

Mr. Keppie presided at the business meeting which followed. 

Mr. W. Glassford Walker, C.A., Edinburgh, the secretary 
and treasurer, submitted the annual report of the President 
and Council, which showed that the total membership was 
now approximately 600, the following elections to membership 
having been made: six Fellows, fifteen Associates, and 34 
Students. 

The financial statement showed that the ordinary education 
and benevolent funds were in a satisfactory condition. 

Mr. Keppie, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, commented upon the favourable position of the 
Incorporation. ‘There must still be, however, he said, a large 
number of architects in Scotland who were eligible but who 
could not yet be counted as members. A good deal of the 
Council’s time seemed to have been spent on the question of 
housing fees, a matter on which they had not yet reached 
finality of arrangement. 

Referring to the education of the young architect, Mr. 
Keppie said that he could not help thinking the carrying on 
of office work at the same time as schooling had very distinct 
advantages. Every year the office and the school seemed to 
grow more apart, and he was sorry to see matters moving so 
much in that direction. 

A summary of Chapter reports was submitted by Mr. 
Walker, and satisfaction was expressed with their contents. 

The meeting unanimously elected Mr. G. P. K. Young [F.], 
Perth, as President for the ensuing year. 

In accepting office Mr. Young said that if he read the wishes 
of the architects of Scotland correctly, they were that the 
Incorporation should do all in its power to promote unity in 
the profession and co-ordination in its practice, and that it 
should continue to hold high ideals before its members. The 
Incorporation should devote much of its time, energy and 
income to the development and encouragement of a higher 
standard of education and training for those entering the 
profession. It was to be hoped that a highly skilled and 
cultured body of men would be created who would be recog- 
nised by the public as indispensable in all building matters, and 
whose professional conduct would be unimpeachable. ‘That, 
he knew, had been the aim of his predecessors in the past. 
He believed it was the policy of their Council, and it would have 
his support at all times. 

Thanks were accorded Mr. Keppie for his services during 
the last two years, and Mr. T. M. Cappon [F.], Dundee, as 
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chairman of the Dundee Branch, expressed gratification at 
Mr. Young’s election. 

Messrs. J. Shearer, Dunfermline ; A. G. Henderson, Glas- 
gow ; and J. Lochhead, Hamilton, were elected Incorporation 
representatives to the Council for the ensuing year, and Mr. 
W. J. A. Drummond, C.A., Edinburgh, was re-elected auditor. 

It was decided that next year’s Convention be held at Elgin. 

A large company attended the dinner held in the evening. 
Mr. G. P. K. Young, the President, occupied the chair. 

Mr. John Keppie, in submitting “‘ The Town and Trade of 
Perth,” said that the origin of the name Perth was doubtful 
and various derivations were held by those who differed on 
the point. Probably it was derived from the Pictish Perth, 
meaning a “ thicket.” 

The Municipality had always been progressive, and built 
new municipal buildings, which were most attractive and were 
executed by a member of their Incorporation, now retired from 
the profession. 

He understood that there was a Guildry Corporation, con- 
sisting of seven crafts, somewhat on the same lines as the Trades 
House in Glasgow, and with direct descent from the Ancient 
Guild Crafts, and including such unusual crafts as pewter- 
and gun-smiths. 

Perth was created by charter a Royal Burgh in 1210, which 
charter is attributed to William the Lion. Perthshire is dis- 
tinguished in many directions, and there were ecclesiastical 
buildings of considerable interest. Among them were Round 
Tower, Abernethy, and Dunblane Cathedral, one of the best 
specimens of its type and with a tower going back to Norman 
times. This church was beautifully restored by their founder, 
Sir R. Rowand Anderson, and was one of the best restorations 
of church building in existence. In Perth also there was St. 
John’s Church, presently being restored by Sir Robert Lorimer. 
Among the castles were Huntingtower, celebrated in song ; 
Doune, Elcho, Drummond, Huntly and Kinnaird, and many 
comparatively modern castles of considerable size. Mr. 
Keppie, in referring to the past celebrities of the city, recalled 
the poetry of Lady Nairne, the paintings of Thomas Duncan, 
and the water-colours of Cranston, andthe musician Neil Gow. 

Lord Provost Dempster, in reply, said the city of Perth 
had made considerable strides during the last fifty years. It 
had been called the Fair City, but when some of them remem- 
bered the slums and insanitary and unhealthy buildings which 
had existed, they had great doubt as to what the origin of the 
name was. ‘To-day they might see Kinnoull Hill from almost 
any part of its open and clean streets, and they might congratu- 
late themselves that they had reached a stage in its develop- 
ment which was extremely satisfactory. That state of affairs 
had been largely brought about by the energy, the foresight, 
and the capacity of his predecessors in office during the last 
thirty or forty years. 

Mr. Alexander MacDuff, of Bonnard, gave the toast of 
The Incorporation of Architects in Scotland.” 

Mr. G. P. K. Young, the President, in responding to the 
toast, said that he thought that the members of the Incorpora- 
tion recognised that they were trustees of a great heritage which 
they must hand down better than they found it. - The architec- 
ture of Scotland was as full of vitality to-day as ever it was. 

He made a plea for the greatest sympathy between architect, 
employer and workman on everyday jobs and for the infusion 
into their work of that interest and pride which at one time 
seemed to prevail in their profession and in the trades not so 
very many years ago. Without that pride they could not get 
the best out of themselves, and they might compare the ancient 
guilds, whose aim was the production of quality, with the 
‘Trades Unions of to-day, where excellence of workmanship, if 
not discouraged, was at least ignored. ‘That Incorporation was 
doing great work for the architects of Scotland. It brought 
members of the profession from all parts of the country in 
consultation, increasing their knowledge and the value of their 
work to the public. That, he believed, was the aspiration of all 
architects. 


or 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


If it is possible to assume a defect in our increasingly 
admirable system of architectural education that defect 
or weakness would seem to lie in its almost inevitable 
restriction to what primarily relates to the art of building. 
Even so, the limitation would be on so broad a basis or 
spread over so wide a field that a definition of its boun- 
daries seems hardly possible. In fact, remembrance of 
even the Vitruvian recital of the branches of knowledge 
required of an architect is sufficient to suggest that only 
superficial acquaintance with them would be achieved in 
a lifetime. A recent visit to the annual exhibition of 
students’ work at London’s Central School of Arts and 
Crafts furnishes a reminder that—however effectively our 
architectural and building schools fulfil their functions— 
the training that this and other establishments of its kind 
provide must be embraced in any really comprehensive 
view of what constitutes architectural education—particu- 
larly at a time when the craftsmanship aspect of an 
architect’s work is happily receiving greater attention than 
was recently the case. The principle of the purely 
building side of the work at the Central School is stated 
to be “‘ structure and construction founded upon modern 
needs, materials and inventions ’—the work of the past 
being studied to develop the imagination. But there are 
other things to notice. That section is also intended 
“for craftsmen and others who require a knowledge of 
architecture ”’ ; if used for which aim alone an important 
and necessary function is fulfilled. The craft side of 
essential interest to us would seem to be that relating to 
““Painted and Sculptured Architectural Decoration ”’ 
under a controlling staff of considerable variety and 
distinction, whose aim is the undertaking and practice of 
all forms of decoration associated both internally and 
externally with building. So important a purpose would 
well justify the existence of a craft school and, were its 
purpose realised or even attempted, afford claims to the 
interested sympathy of a body representative of archi- 
tecture. 

The school has distinct sections dealing with the crafts 
of furniture making (with wood carving, gilding and 
gesso); metal work, in iron, brass and copper; bronze 
and other metal casting; wall papers and woven and 
printed fabrics and embroidery— including actual weaving 
and the working of tapestry ; stained and painted glass ; 
mosaic decoration and mural painting (including, appa- 
rently, ‘‘ buon fresco ’’) ; pottery, and book preduction, 
lettering, illuminating, and posters ; a side of the work in 
which the school has acquired repute. The favourable 
impression received from the exhibited work is confirmed 
by such examination as has been possible of its method of 
working, that seems to base the arts of design—as, indeed, 
they should be—upon the understanding of and right use 
of material. ‘There can be little doubt that the experi- 
enced advisers, director and teaching staff, are here 
achieving success in the effort made to renew and carry 
on the best expression of traditional crafts ancillary to 
architecture. And it is all to the good if one can still 


note traces of the influence of Professor W. R. Lethaby, 
who is understood to have had a directing hand in the 
formation of the school and who, as is well known, has 
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always held to the dependence of architecture upon 
craftsmanship. It may safely be said that attention to 
this most interesting source of craft training and method 
on the part of students of architecture generally, ; vuld 
not be without beneficent results to them and ti: the 
buildings of the future. F. R. Hiorns [/'] 

N.B.—The School Exhibition remains open unti! the 
end of the present month. 





THE SCALE OF CHARGES. 

The Chairman of the Practice Standing Committee 
has received a letter on the subject of the Scale of 
Charges which he thinks may be of interest to members 
generally. He has accordingly arranged for its publica- 
tion in the JOURNAL in the hope that it may elicit corre- 
spondence which will assist the Practice Committee in 
considering the point. 

29 April 1926, 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Dear Mr. Douctas Scott,—In the course of a good 
many years of professional experience I have often had 
my attention called to a situation which, in my judg- 
ment, does more harm to architects in the public 
estimation than any other—I might almost say than all 
others put together. I can best illustrate it by giving 
one out of many actual cases that have come to my 
notice. 

A client calls upon an architect and says that he 
wishes to build a house for himself if he can get the 
kind of thing he wants for the sum that he actually has 
at his disposal— £2,000. He describes to the architect 
the accommodation and type of house he wants. The 
architect tells him that he can get the house for the 
money. He is instructed to prepare sketch plans, they 
are discussed and approved, and he then makes further 
drawings and gets tenders in. The lowest tender is 
£3,000. The client says that he hasn’t got £3,000 and 
that, as it appears after all he can’t get what he wants 
for the money, he will give up the idea of building. 
The architect sends in his account and charges 4 per 
cent. on £3,000, the lowest tender—{120. The client 
is amazed, and denounces the architect in particular 
and the profession in general, and for the rest of his 
life warns his friends and relations to be very careful 
about ever going to an architect. One incident of that 
kind can do infinite harm to the profession, particu- 
larly in a small town or suburb. 

For my own part, I think the architect’s action is 
quite unjustifiable, and I doubt if he would ever get his 
{120 if he took the client to law about it. It seems to 
be repugnant to ordinary conceptions of justice. 

In the first place, the architect has rendered no pro- 
fessional service of any kind to the client. He has 
merely wasted his time and caused him annoyance. 

In the second place, by charging on the basis he 
adopts, he is asking the client to pay as much for 
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abandoned work (4 per cent. on £3,000= £120) as he 
would have been entitled to charge if the work had 
actually been done in accordance with the client’s 
wishes (6 per cent. on £2,000= [120). 

In the third place, he is acting on a principle by which 
he would get higher fees the less practical ability he 
showed. If his preliminary estimate was so ill-judged 
that the lowest tender was £4,000 he would ask for 
£160. If the lowest tender was £5,000 he would want 

200, and so on—a reductio ad absurdum. ‘The 
worse he did his work the more he would be paid for it ! 

It seems to me that the R.I.B.A. ought to do two 
things. 

It ought to lay it down clearly that in the case of 
abandoned work the architect’s fee is to be based not 
on the lowest tender but on the architect’s preliminary 
estimate agreed by the client. 

Next, it ought to consider whether, in such a case as 
I have given above (where it is definitely proved that 
the client made it quite clear that he could not and 
would not build unless the house could be built for the 
sum stated, and the architect gave it as his professional 
opinion that the house cou/d be built for that sum), the 
architect is entitled to any fee whatever. In justice and 
common sense I don’t think he is. But the second 
point is, I think, less urgent than the first. 
I do not believe the capable and practical men 
who serve on our Practice Committee can quite realise 
how much general harm is done to the reputation of 
the profession by a few of their less competent and less 
practical brethren.—Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) EXPERIENCE, 

J. Douglas Scott, Esq., 

Chairman, 
Practice Standing Committee. 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 


The following letter has been addressed by Mr. John Hunt 
[F.] to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 


10, Royal Crescent, W.11. 
June 12th, 1926. 


Dear Sir,—I am afraid I am a most inattentive member 
of the Institute, as I never realised before the extent to which 
the committees responsible have interfered with the private 
rights of members. 

I wrote to you asking for another copy of the voting paper, 
but please do not trouble to send it. On reading it again and 
partly reading the long explanation accompanying it, I do 
not wish to vote on a matter—private competitions—which, 
in my opinion, should never have bean dealt with at all, and 
so in a way lend myself to avowing approval of a step taken. 
I cannot conceive that anybody should interfere in a private 
competition where members who are asked to compete naturally 
agree to the conditions—if they do compete—nor do I see why 
a member of the public should be restricted in the amount 
he may wish to expend should he ask his architects to furnish 
him with evidence of their ability, for that is what it amounts to. 
If there was no question of legislation in view, I should not 
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object or care much ; for in that case if one objected to the rules 
passed by the active members with the consent—or, as I con- 
ceive it to be the case in the R.I.B.A., the lack of dissent 
by the inactive members—one can always resign one’s member- 
ship and still follow one’s profession ; but it seems that will not 
be the case if future events follow the course desired by the 
executive of the R.I.B.A., and I would not be willing to restrict 
individuals in the manner suggested and prevent their 
earning a livelihood. 
Yours faithfully, 
JouHN Hunt. 

I have sent the voting paper with some comments to a source 
that I hope may have some influence in restraining the activi- 
ties of our governing body in these directions. Under the 
circumstances, I think a greater time should elapse before 
the voting papers are returned, and there should be an alter- 
native giving members the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion that the executive body should be instructed not to 
interfere with private matters. At present they are like the 
man who was asked: ‘‘ Do you still beat your wife?” Neither 
yes nor no avails him from an affirmative. 


Obituary 


THE LATE MR. T. B. WHINNEY [F.]. 


Mr. T. B. Whinney, who died on 2 May, was educated 
at Charterhouse and the Royal Academy Schools. He 
was articled to Mr. E. A. Gruning and became an 
Associate in 1884 and a Fellow in 1901. 

Mr. Whinney will be remembered for the large number 
of banks he has erected during the last thirty years for the 
Midland Bank, with which he became identified very early 
in his professional career. Under the chairmanship of 
the late Sir Edward Holden the Bank expanded rapidly, 
and the architectural work which resulted occupied Mr. 
Whinney to the exclusion of almost any other work. His 
knowledge of banking requirements was unrivalled, and 
he was able to specialise in this work and to train an 
expert office staff. 

Among more than two hundred banks which he erected 
it is difficult to mention particular examples of his work, 
but perhaps the Midland Bank at Golders Green is one of 
the best, as it certainly was one of his own favourite 
designs. The Midland Bank in Pall Mall, which is just 
completed from his designs, is probably the most impor- 
tant building for which he is responsible in London. 

In 1923 he was joined in partnership by his son and 
myself, who continue the practice. 

Mr. Whinney was a good sportsman and fond of travel, 
for which he found a good deal of time in his early days. 
He was an excellent water-colour artist, and exhibited on 
several occasions in the water-colour room of the Royal 
Academy. 

These notes of his career contain an outline only of 
the busy and successful life he led, but few men have 
achieved his output of sound and useful work. By those 
who knew him intimately, his colleagues and staff, he was 
held in affectionate regard as a generous friend and chief, 
whose personality made a lasting impression upon all 
who had the privilege of working with him. 

H. Austen Haru [F\]. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
31 May 1926 
ARCHITECTS’ DEFENCE UNION. 

A scheme for the establishment of a Professional De- 
fence Union for Architects, prepared by the Practice 
Standing Committee, was approved by the Council, 
Steps will be taken at once to lay it before the profession, 

LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 

Under the provisions of the new Bye-law 70 it was 
decided to hold a referendum on the subject of the control 
of Limited Competitions. 

; SCALE OF CHARGES. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee it has been decided that when the present edition 
of the Scale of Charges is exhausted it should be reprinted 
in similar form to that of the Surveyors’ Institution, 7.2., 
in the form of a brochure 43 in. by 3 in., and that the price 
should be 3d. a copy. 

FEES OF SPECIALISTS AND CONSULTANTS. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have decided to recommend the 
General Body to approve of the following revision of 
Clause (f) of the Conditions of Engagement which form 
part of the Scale of Charges. 

(f) In all cases where special construction or 
equipment is necessary, a Consultant or Consultants 
may be required. His or their selection shall be at 
the Architect’s discretion, in consultation with Client. 
The fees of such Consultants or Specialists are not 
included in the Architect’s percentage charges. 

LAw OF PROPERTY ACT, 1925. 

The Council have directed that observations by Mr. 
Douglas Scott on the Law of Property Act, 1925, should 
be published in the JouRNAL for the information of 
members. 

ECONOMICS IN BUILDING PRACTICE. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Institute of Builders 
to appoint a small sub-committee to receive, consider and 
report monthly upon suggestions for eliminating processes 
in modern building practice which do not afford additional 
durability and/or strength commensurate with their cost 
in labour and material, with a view to exchanging informa- 
tion and eventually of submitting a report to the Main 
Committee or Councils. 

REGULATIONS FOR STEEL FRAMED BUILDINGS. 

The Council have approved of the publication in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, for the information of members, of a 
report by the London Building Acts Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects with respect to the 
Construction in London of Buildings with a Skeleton 
Framework of Iron and Steel. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE REGULATIONS. 

On the recommendation of the London Building Acts 
Committee the Council have decided to obtain a number 
of copies of the Joint Committee’s report for the use of 
interested committees and members and that it be priced 
at 1s. a copy, and that a note be published in the JOURNAL 
that copies could be obtained free on application. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION oF 
‘TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. James Lochhead was appointed as a delegate of 
the R.I.B.A. to the Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
to be held on 1, 2 and 3 July 1926. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards and Mr. E. Vincent Harris 
were appointed as representatives of the R.I.B.A. at the 
celebration of the Coming of Age of the University of 
Sheffield, which will take place on 30 June and 1 and 2 
July 1926. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING AND GARDEN CITIES. 

‘The following members were invited to serve upon the 
Council of the International Federation for ‘Town and 
Country Planning and Garden Cities :— 

Professor S. D. Adshead. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson. 
Mr. W. Alexander Harvey. 
Mr. H. T. Buckland. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON BRIBERY AND ITS 
PREVENTION. 

Mr. J. Douglas Scott was appointed as official repre- 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. at the International Congress 
on Bribery and its Prevention, which was held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on 8 and 9 June 1926. 

THE BriTisH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., was reappointed as one 
of the two representatives of the R.I.B.A. on the Council 
of the British School at Rome. 

GUILDFORD CORPORATION BILL, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have invited the Guildford Corpora- 
tion to consider, in any amendment of the Guildford Cor- 
poration Bill, 1926, the desirability of introducing clauses 
on the lines of Part VIII of the London Building Act, 
1894. 

BRISTOL CORPORATION BILL, 1926. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have requested the Bristol] Society of 
Architects to consider the desirability of asking the Bristol 
Corporation to amend the Bill on the lines suggested. 


NOTICE. 


EXHIBITION OF COMPETITION DRAWINGS 
FOR BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD. 

An exhibition of the competition drawings for the new 
Head Office buildings of the Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., will be held in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. 

It will be open to the public on Wednesday, 23 June, 
and will remain open till Saturday, 3 July, from ro a.m. 
to 7 p.m. (Saturday, 5 p.m.). 


WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are advised before yielding to 
appeals of this character to communicate with the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Report of the Scrutineers which was read 
at the General Meeting on Monday, 14 June. 

‘he Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees for 
the Session 1926-1927 beg to report as follows :—1,451 
envelopes were received—467 from Fellows, 568 from 
Associates, and 416 from Licentiates. The result of the 
election is as follows :— 

COUNCIL, 1926-1927. 
PRESIDENT.—Edward Guy Dawber, F.S.A. (unopposed). 
PAST-PRESIDENTS.—Sir Reginald Blomfield (unopposed) ; 

John Alfred Gotch (Kettering) (unopposed). 

Vick-PRESIDENTS.—Elected ; Arthur Keen, 1,197 votes ; 
Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, 1,128 ; Sir Banister Fletcher, 
1,049; Henry Philip Burke Downing, 873.——Not Elected : 
Percy Thomas, 850. 1,377 voting papers were received, of 
which 14 were invalid. 

Hon. SECRETARY.—Edwin Stanley Hall (unopposed). 

MemBers OF CoUNCIL.—Elected : Major Harry Barnes, 
1,014 votes ; Walter Cave, 953 ; Sir John James Burnet, 790 ; 
Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 774; ‘Thomas Ridley Mil- 
burn, 747; Henry Martineau Fletcher, 733.——Not Elected : 
Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, 672 ; Alfred John Taylor, 533 ; 
Herbert Arthur Welch, 446; Edward Brantwood Maufe, 
429; Charles Lovett Gill, 428; Henry Alderman Dickman, 
409. 1,377 voting papers were received, of which 16 were 
invalid. 

AssOCIATE MEMBERS OF COUNCIL.—Elected : Michael 
Theodore Waterhouse, 792 votes ; Harold Chalton Bradshaw, 
755; Professor Lionel Bailey Budden, 682. -Not Elected : 
Michael John Tapper, 499; Stewart Kaye, 301; Robert 
Norman Houghton Mackellar, 270 ; Hon. Humphrey Arthur 
Pakington, 227 John Batty, 188; Frank Henry Heaven, 
161. 1,377 voting papers were received, of which 36 were 
invalid. 

LICENTIATE Members OF CounciL.—Elected : Percy John 
Waldram, 761 votes; Edward Henry Heazell, 447.——Not 
Elected : Joseph William Denington, 356; Herbert Evans 
Ayris, 354; Arthur Grove, 313; Hugo Ritchie Bird, 260. 
1,377 voting papers were received, of which 27 were invalid. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KING- 
DOM OR THE IRISH FREE STATE.—Five Representatives from the 
Northern Province of England.—Harry Smith Fairhurst (Man- 
chester Society of Architects); George Reavell (Northern 
Architectural Association); ‘T. Butler Wilson (Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society) ; John Malcolm Dossor 
(York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society) ; Edmund 
Bertram Kirby (Liverpool Architectural Society). Three 
Representat.ves from the Midland Province of England.—Albert 
Thomas Butler (Birmingham Architectural Association) ; 
Edward Thomas Boardman (Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects); James William Fisher (Northamptonshire 
Association of Architects). Two Representatives from the 
Southern Province of England—George Churchus Lawrence 
(Wessex Society of Architects); Percy Morris (Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society). Three Representatives of 
Allied Societies in Scotland—Nominated by the Council of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland: John Keppie 
(Glasgow); Thomas Forbes MacLennan (Edinburgh) ; 
George Penrose Kennedy Young (Dundee). One Represen- 
tative of the South Wales Institute of Architects —Charles 
Frederick Ward. One Representative of the Allied Societies 
in Ireland—To be nominated by the Council of the Ulster 
Society of Architects. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE BRITISH 
Dominions OversEAs.—To be nominated by the Council of 
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each of the following: The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, the Federal Council of the Australian Institutes of 
Architects, the New Zealand Institute of Architects. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Lonpon).—John Alan Slater. 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, SUR- 
VEYORS, AND ‘TECHNICAL AssISTANTS.—Charles McLachlan. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BoARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

CHAIRMEN OF THE ART, LITERATURE, PRACTICE AND SCIENCE 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Hon. Aupirors.—Alfred Harold Goslett [F.] (unopposed) 
Frank John Toop [A.] (unopposed). 

ArT STANDING COMMITTEE.—FELLOWs.—Elected : Walter 
Tapper, 1,008 votes; Arthur Keen, 963; Francis Winton 
Newman, 920; Professor Stanley Davenport Adshead, 899 ; 
Henry Philip Burke Downing, 868; Halsey Ricardo, 814 ; 
Sir John James Burnet, 791 ; Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, 
787; Louis de Soissons, 773 ; Philip Dalton Hepworth, 761. 

Not Elected: Francis Thomas Verity, 677; Howard 
Morley Robertson, 609 ; Heaton Comyn, 540; Leo Sylvester 
Sullivan, 460; Frederick Robert Hiorns, 459; John Duke 
Coleridge, 421 ; William Thorpe Jones, 373 ; Arthur William 
Kenyon, 370; Arthur Heron Ryan Tenison, 325. 1,352 
voting papers were received, of which 36 were invalid. 

AssociaATEs.—Elected : Leonard Holcombe Bucknell, 1,092 
votes ; Cyril Arthur Farey, 1,087 ; Harold Chalton Bradshaw 
878 ; Michael Theodore Waterhouse, 845 ; Hon. Humphrey 
Arthur Pakington, 780; William Harding Thompson, 779. 

- Not Elected : Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, 770 ; 
Herbert James Rowse, 678; Ronald Aver Duncan, 655. 
1,352 voting papers were received, of which 19 were invalid. 

LIcENTIATES.—Elected : Reginald Francis Guy Aylwin, 
1,018 votes; Francis Robert ‘Taylor, 974; Archibald Stuart 
Soutar, 961. Not Elected: Samuel George Short, 670. 
1,352 voting papers were received, of which 24 were invalid. 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE.—FELLOWS.—Elected : 

Martin Shaw Briggs, 963 votes ; Louis Ambler, 959 ; Arthur 
Stratton, 937 ; Major Hubert Christian Corlette, 874; Basil 
Oliver, 874 ; Charles Sydney Spooner, 816 ; Arthur Hamilton 
Moberly, 772; Henry Martineau Fletcher, 733; David 
Theodore Fyfe, 730 ; Sir Alfred Brumwell ‘Thomas, 705. 
Not Elected : Charles Harrison ‘Townsend, 685 ; Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey, 651; Oswald Partridge Milne, 619 ; Arthur 
Stanley George Butler, 617; William Henry Ansell, 594 ; 
Sydney Decimus Kitson, 576 ; Frederick Charles Eden, 547,; 
Ronald Potter Jones, 365. 1,341 voting papers were received, 
of which 17 were invalid. 

AssociaATEes.—Elected : Charles Cowles-Voysey, 909 votes ; 
Henry Castree Hughes, 872 ; Professor Frank Stephen Granger, 
855; Grahame Burnell ‘Tubbs, 814; Professor Lionel Bailey 
Budden, 810; Charles Edward Saver, 767. Not Elected : 
Arthur Trystan Edwards, 711 ; John Murray Easton, 655]; 
Isabel Maud Chambers, 623 ; Charles Holloway James, 511. 
1,341 voting papers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 

LicENTIATES.—Elected : Arthur Edward Henderson, g11 
votes ; W. Hodgson Burnet, 844; Capt. William ‘Thomas 
Creswell, 825.——Not Elected : Arthur Joseph Penty, 589 ; 
Frederick Herbert Mansford, 440. 1,341 voting papers were 
received, of which 55 were invalid. 

PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE.—-FELLOWS.—Elected : 
William Gillbee Scott, 983 votes ; Frederick Chatterton, 975 ; 
Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, 952 ; George Hastwell Grayson, 
951; David Barclay Niven, 945; William Henry Atkin- 
Berry, 932; Henry Victor Ashley, 922; Edward Charles 
Philip Monson, 775 ; Edward John Partridge, 755 ; Delissa 
Joseph, 748——WNot Elected: Arthur John Hope, 679; 
Harry ‘Teather, 658; Henry Alderman Dickman, 611 ; 
Percival Maurice Fraser, 605. William Ernest Watson, 576 ; 
Edgar Sefton Underwood, 357. 1,344 voting papers were 
received, of which 12 were invalid. 
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AssociaTes.—Elected : John Douglas Scott, 955 votes; 
George Leonard Elkington, 946; Philip Waddington Hub- 
bard, 923 ; Charles Woodward, 904 ; Harry Valentine Milnes 
Emerson, 799; Horace Cubitt, 791.——Not Elected : William 
Henry Hamlyn, 715 ; Eadred John Tennant Lutyens, 633; 
Victor Bain, 537; Frederick Richard Jelley, 293. 1,344 
voting papers were received, of which 22 were invalid. 

LICENTIATES.—Joseph William Denington (unopposed) ; 
Capt. Augustus Seymour Reeves (unopposed) ; John Carrick 
Stuart Soutar (unopposed). 

SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE.—FELLOws.—Elected : Her- 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood, 1,029 votes ; Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
941 ; William Edward Vernon Crompton, 893 ; Major Charles 
Frederick Skipper, 874 ; Francis George Fielder Hooper, 842 ; 
Alan Edward Munby, 841; Professor Ravenscroft Elsey 
Smith, 831; John Edward Dixon-Spain, 808; Alfred John 
Taylor, 756; Digby Lewis Solomon, 748. Not Elected : 
William Milburn, Junr., 669; James Ernest Franck, 657 ; 
Robert Stephen Ayling, 577 ; George Reginald Farrow, 572 ; 
Augustine Alban Hamilton Scott, 545 ; Ernest Hollyer Evans, 
445; Thomas Wallis, 435 ; David Pugh-Jones, 304. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 16 were invalid. 

AssociaTes.—Elected : Edwin Gunn, 1,091 votes ; Hope 
Bagenal, 1,056; Harvey Robert Sayer, 949; Alfred Ernest 
Mayhew, 834; William Thomas Benslyn, 746; Richard 
Goulburn Lovell, 690.——Not Elected : John Dovaston, 663; 
Percy William Barnett, 651; Percy Morrey, 641. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

LICENTIATES.—Elected : Percy John Waldram, 1,080 votes ; 
George Nathaniel Kent, 983 ; Lieut.-Col. Percy Alfred Hop- 
kins, 920.——WNot Elected: Albert Lakeman, 665. 1,347 
voting papers were received, of which 18 were invalid. 

Scrutineers—Henry Lovegrove [A.] (Chairman), T. Frank 
Green [F.], Charles H. Freeman [L.], E. J. W. Hider [F.], 
F. B. Nightingale [A.], Robert Lowry [F.]. 


Competitions 
CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 

The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in ccmpetiticn for a Cenotaph to be erected 
on a site cn the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpocl. Assessor, Prcefessor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.] 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926, Last day for ques- 
ticns 30 June 1926 ‘Total cost £10,000. For cenditicns 
apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 

PROPOSED SAFFRON HILL CEMETERY, 
LEICESTER. 

The Corporation of Leicester invite qualified archi- 
tects to submit plans, designs, and estimates for the 
laying out of the prcposed New Cemetery with 
sary buildings. Assessor, Mr. H. V. 
Premiums, £100, £50, and £25. 
not later than ncon 12 July 1926. 
City Surveyor. Deposit £1. 
BEACH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, ABERDEEN. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen invite architects to 
submit competitive designs for the proposed buildings to 
be erected at the sea beach, Aberdeen. Assessor, Mr. 
John Keppie [F.], President of the Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland. Designs to be sent in not later 
than 28 June 1926. Conditions may be obtained from 
A. B. Gardner, Director of Housing, Town House, 
Aberdeen. 


all neces- 
Lanchester [F.] 
Designs to be sent in 

Particulars from the 
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COUNCIL OFFICES AND FIRE STATION 
PURLEY. 
The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B.A.. as 
Assessor in this competition. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE 0} 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT 
COMPETITION. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 


HOUSING 


SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to ca‘l the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 


VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENC2 HALL 
FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
{nstitute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
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the om of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been-appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
tition in connection with the above will open on 25 July 
192 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme of the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.I.B.A. as soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 
The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 
31 July 1926. 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
New AND ENLARGED PREMISES. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.1.B.A., aged 36 years, desires partnership, or position with 
a view to partnership, in London or South of England. Small 
capital available. Is energetic and unafraid of work. Can com- 
mence immediately.—Apply Box 1646, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9g Conduit Street, London, W.tr. 

F.R.I.B.A., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of Architects 
in London or South. First-class London experience. Small 
capital available. Keen and active.—Reply Box 6244, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


* APPOINTMENT WANTED 

A.R.I.B.A. desires position or partnership preferably abroad 
Has had experience of English County education and Colonial 
Government work, and has managed for the last three years a 
general practice abroad. Competitions, working drawings, quan- 
tities and supervision, used to construction in reinforced concrete. 
Photographs of work can be seen on application at the R.I.B.A. 
Reply Box 2232, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1 

MR. WRAY WHESTON [/ 

Mr. Wray Wheston [L.] has rejoined Mr. E. Arden Minty [F 

at No. 47 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Mr. CLaupE J. W. Messent [A.} has started practice at Burling 
ton Buildings, Orford Place, Norwich, and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues. 

FOR SALE. 
For SaLe.—Office Fittings—1o ft. sloping drawing desk with 
ree plan drawers; 7 ft. 6 in. painted plan case with drawers, 
dwarf cupboard, washstand and open bookshel\ 
painted partition with dwarf swing door. 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

ROOM TO LET. 

Arcuitect (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Lincoln’s Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fitted drawing table.—Reply Box 5331, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


tk 
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J. Rawlinson, 11 Adam 
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Minutes XIV 


SESSION 1925-1926. 


At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1925-1926, held on Monday, 14 June 1926, at 8 p.m., 
Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Vice-President, in the Chair. ‘The 
attendance book was signed by 12 Fellows (including seven 
members of the Council), six Associates (including one 
member of the Council), and six Licentiates (including one 
member of the Council). 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 3 May 
1926 having been published in the Journal, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed by the Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :— 

Mr. John Cash, elected Fellow 1901, 

Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie, elected Fellow 1906, 

Mr. P. B. Houfton, transferred to Fellowship 1925, 

Mr. Henry Lord, elected Fellow 1888, 

Mr. T. B. Whinney, elected Associate 1884, Fellow 1901, 

Mr. J. B. Cohen, elected Associate 1872, 

Mr. Frank Fox, elected Associate 1888, 

Mr. Alexander McWilliam, elected Associate 1922, 

Mr. P. Rider Smith, elected Associate 1896, 
and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it was RESOLVED 
that the regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members 
be entered on the minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
Chairman :— 

Henry Branch [F.]. 

E. J. W. Hider [F.]. 

A. G. Wilkinson [F’.]. 

H. Andrew [A.] 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under Bye-Law ro :— 


AS FELLOWS (39). 


ANDREW : Harry [A. 1915], Hull. 

BaRKER : PHILIP Epwarp [A. 1888], Manchester. 

Bates : Ernest [A. 1904]. 

BESWICK : ALFRED EpwWarD [A4. 1909], Swindon. 

CASTELLO : MANUEL NuNEs [A. 1904]. 

DuRAND : ARTHUR Henry [A. 1921]. 

GeE: Ernest [A. 1916], Liverpool. 

GUTTERIDGE : Lt.-CoL. REGINALD Fow ter, T'.D. [A. 1909], 
Southampton. 

HARRILD : FreD, M.A. Oxon [A. 1922], Totnes, S. Devon 

HOLDEN : WALTER FREDERICK CLARKE, M.C. [A. 1922], 
Beaconsfield. 

KENNEDY : EDWIN RIDDELL [4. 1906], Belfast. 

Minty : JAMEs ANDREW [4., 1901]. 


WALKER: FREDERICK ARTHUR [4. 1921], Shanghai, China 
WEARING : STANLEY JOHN [4. 1907], Norwich. 
Woops : FRANK [4. 1910], Maidenhead. 


And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925: 

BALL : CHARLES WILLIAM, F.S.I., Southsea. 
Berry : JOSEPH, J.P., Huddersfield. 

BOTTOMLEY : JOHN MITCHELL, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
FISHER : FRANK JAMES. 


Havers : ALBERT CHARLES, Norwich. 
KEMPSTER : FRED. 
LONG : ALFRED, J.P., West Bromwich. 


SHENTON : FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
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And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :- 

BELSHER : BERNARD JAMES, M.Inst.C.E 

Bonpb : JOHN OwEN, Norwich. 

CLARE : GEORGE EDWARD. 

DaviIpsoN : WILLIAM, Edinburgh. 

Easton : Cot. ARTHUR, ‘I'.D., Hull. 

ForGE : FREDERICK LINDUs. 

HAYNES : FREDERICK STANLEY. 

Hit_: Tuomas Jackson, Oldham. 

JOHNSTON : JosEPH Marr, Leith. 

Lams: Percy AIDAN. 

LuMmB: FRANCIS LEONARD, Blackpool. 

MUNDEN : PATRICK JOHN FITZGERALD, Dublin 

SANDERS : INGALTON, Southampton. 

SouTar : JOHN CARRICK STUART. 

TAYLOR : SAMUEL, Burnley. 

WEEKES : JOSEPH, Dumbarton. 

AS ASSOCIATES 

ALABASTER : JOHN RICHARD [Passed five vears’ course at Lon- 
don University School of Arcl npted from 
Final Examination after passing Profes- 
sional Practice}. 

ALLEN : ALFRED MAXWELL [Passed five 
Architectural Association. ny 
amination after passing 
Practice]. 

Brappock : Henry [Passed five years’ « 

Association. Exempted from Fir 
passing Examination in Professiotr ( 

HOLLINSHED : CHARLES NEVILLE [Special], New York, U.S.A 

LLEWELLYN-MorGAN : Guy [Pa 
London University School 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice]. 

Lorp : WILFRID TURNER, B.A. C: 

McConneL : KENNETH HAMLYN, 
years’ course at Sydney Unive 
Exempted from Final Examinati 
tion in Professional Practice] 

MartTIN : GEORGE LEGAT, Junr 

MarTIN-SMITH : DONALD FRANK 
Architectural Association. 
amination after passing 
Practice]. 

Morris : ALEXANDER GEORGI 
Architectural Association. 
amination after passing 
Practice], Swindon. 

MoseELy : Epna [Passed five years’ 
Association. Exempted from 
passing Examination in Profession 

PRESTON : FREDERICK LESLIE [Passed 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex- 

Professional 


course at 


I xempted 


Final 
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course at 
amination after passing Examination 
Practice]. 

RITCHIE : ‘THOMAS [Passed five 
Association. Exempted from 
passing Examination in Professional Pra 

RoscoE : FRANK, Junr. [Passed five years A rchitec 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professiona 

STEWART : ALEXANDER MALCOLM [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Inverness. 

Woop: JoHN WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice] 


vears’ ~ t Architectural 
I ination after 


Practice]. 
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AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2). 
BELL: Ropert ANNING, R.A., R.W.S., R.B.C., Hon. L 
MACcKAIL : JOHN WILLIAM, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 
DEFRASSE: ALPHONSE, Inspecteur Général des Biti: 
Civils et des Palais Nationales, Architecte en Chef la 
Banque de France, Paris (6°), France. 

The Scrutineers’ Reports, giving the results of the Annual 
Elections of the Council, the Standing Committees, and the 
Hon. Auditors were read. ‘The Chairman declared the 
officers, members of Council, the Standing Committees, 
and the Hon. Auditors duly elected in accordance therewit 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was passed 
by acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours in con- 
nection with the elections. ‘The proceedings closed at 


5.15 p.m. 
Minutes X V 


SESSION 1925-1926. 

\t the Fifteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-1926, held on Monday, 21 June, 1926, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the chair. ; 

The attendance book was signed by 21 Fellows (including 
11 members of the Council), 12 Associates (including 2 mem- 
bers of the Council), 6 Licentiates and 1 Hon. Associate, and 
a number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Business Meeting held on 14 June 
1926 were taken as read, confirmed, and signed by the 
President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Robert Cuninghame Murray, elected Fellow 1907. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President :— 

Mr. Ernest Bates [F.]. 

Mr. F. S. Webber [F.]. 

Mr. H. McGregor Wood [.4.]. 

Mr. E. A. Collett fL.]. 

Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.], having read a paper on 

The Work of the late Sir ‘Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A.,” 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Vice-President, seconded by Mr. Basil H. Jackson [A.], a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel by acclama- 
tion, and was briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed at 9.15 p.m. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.1.B.A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.1.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication—1926: 17th July; 14th August; 
18th September ; 16th October. 
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